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LED RATUBE. 


THE LITTLE WINTER GRAVE. 


Our baby lies under the snow, sweet wile, 
Our baby lies under the snow, 

Out in the dark with the night, 
While the winds so loudly blow. 

As a dead saint thon art pale, sweet wife, 
And the cross is in thy breast ; 

Oh, the snow no more can cbill 
That little dove in its nest. 








Shall we shut the baby out, sweet wife, 
While the chilling winds do blow? 
Oh, the grave is now its bed, 
And its coverlid is snow. 
Ob, our merry bird is snared, sweet wife, 
That a rain of music gave, 
And the snow falls on our hearts, 
And our hearts are each a grave. 


Ob, it was the lamp of onr life, sweet wife, 
Blown out in a night of gloom ; 

A leaf from our flower of love, 
Nipped in its fresh epring bloom. 

But the lamp will shine above, sweet wife, 
And the leaf again sball grow, 

Where there are no bitter winds, 
And no dreary, dreary snow. 





FAMILY JARS. 


Jobn Davison, and Tib his wife 
Sat toastin’ their taes ae nicht, 
When something startit in the fluir 

And blinkit by their sicht. 


“ Guidwife,” quoth John, “ did ye see that moose? - 
Whar sorra was the cat ?”’ 

“ A moose ?”’—* Ay, a moose.’’-— Na, na, Guidman, 
It wasna a mouse, ’twas a rat.” 


‘¢ Ow, ow, Guidwife, to think ye’ve been 
Sa lang about the hoose, 

An’ no to ken a moose frae a rat! 
Yon wasna a rat! ‘twas a moose !” 

“ J’ye seen mair mice than you, Guidman— 
An’ what think ye o’ that? 

Sae baud your tongue an’ sae nae mair— 
I tell ye it was a rat.” 


‘* Me haud my tongue for you, Guidwife ! 
I’) be maester o’ this hoose— 

I saw’t as plain as een could see, 
An’ tell ye it was a mouse.” 


it you're the maester 0’ the hoose, 
It’s I’m the mistress 0’t ; 

An’ I ken best what’s in the hoose— 
Sae I tell ye it was a rat.” 


“ Weel, weel, Guidwife, gae mak’ the brose, 
An’ ca’ it what ye please.” 

Sae up she rose and made the brose, 
While John sat toastin’ his taes, 


They supit and supit and supit the brose, 
And aye their lips played smack ; 

They supit and supit and supit the brose, 
Till their lugs began to crack. 


** Sic fules we were to fa’ out, Guidwife, 
About a moose’”’—“ A what? 

It’s a lee ye tell, an’ I say again 
It wasna a mouse, ’twas a rat.”’ 


‘« Wad ye ca’ me a leear to my very face ? 
My faith but he craw crosse ! 
I tell ye, Tib, I never will bear’t— 
’"Twaw @ moose.” —* *Twasa rat.”’--“ "Twas a moose.” 


Wi’ that she strack him ower the pow— 
** Ye dour auld doit, tak’ that— 
Gae to your bed, ye canker’d sumph— 
Twas arat.”—* Twas a moose.”—“ "Twasarat.”’ 


She sent the brose caup at bis heels 
As he hirpled ben the hoose ; 

Yet he shoved out his head as he steekit the door, 
And cried, “ “Twas a moose, ’twas a moose.” 


But when the carle fell asleep 
She paid him back for that, 
And roar’d into bis sleepin’ lug, 
* "Twas a rat, twas a rat, "twas a rat.” 


The deil be wi’ me if I think 
It was a beast ava— 
Neist mornin’ when she sweepit the fluir 
She found wee Johnnie’s ba !— 
—The Empire. 





THE NAKED FOOT IN THE MOONSHINE. 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A SUBALTERN. 


The incidents connected with the following startling episode in the ca- 
reer of an officer, then a lieutenant in the Welsh Fusileers, and which 
Occurred many years ago, took place in the neighbourhood of 
South Wales, regarding which locality a few words rather general thap 
particular may be sufficient to indicate and introduce place and persons 
to the notice of the reader. 


A great portion of this romantic country, though abounding in bold 








| and sombre yet fine scenery, is also characterized by such natural fea- 
| tures of gentleness and beauty as may be well denominated sylvan. You 
| meet, stretching away from the very verge of the high road to an indefi- 
| nite distance, with grassy undulations which in a moment remind you of 
' the swarded downs of England. You plunge just as suddenly into deep 
green dells, where the hawthorn blossoms and brown nuts ripen, till you 
gain a winding valley, into which “quick freshets” creep, and through 
| which a lovely stream filled with speckled trout and salmon flows laden 
with the softest melodies of June, and terminating in an estuary of the 
sea. Approaching the coast, which is at band, these softlyswelling 
| heights and fir-crested hills rise up with a mightier sweep and terminate 
| in bleak headlands, against the base of which the everlasting waves beat 
| hoarsely, singing their monotonous yet weird symphonies through every 
| course of the rolling season. The traveller, climbing a Shoulder of the 
majestic bill, will arrive at a spot whence, gazing down a ravine, broad- 
ening out before him becomes a lovely bay terminating on the verge of 
the ocean, and his eye will light on an extensive plateau, its otherwise 
rugged features totally hidden by trees and richest verdure, which will 
strike him as combining every feature of natural beauty and repose. 

On this plateau, below the shelter of a noble wood forest-like in extent, 
amidst which the oak, elm, and beech are conspicuous, and crowned by a 
dusky ridge of fir and stunted pines, while to the left a towering promo- 
| bitory fronted the sea and kept the bitter east winds at bay—won this level, 
and situated in its own centre of grove, lawns, and gardens, stood for 
vigh a century a stately house of handsome but quaiaot and irregular 
form, but also of tolerable dimensions. Its white frout and gables, its 
trees and crowning woods were visible from the sea, whence for miles it 
was a conspicuous object and !andmark for the pilots. It formed alsoa 
pleasant feature of the scene from the opposite shore of the brawling 
river. Access was bad to the hall by a road which wound along the 
mountain side to its gates, and a more picturesque place than Plas Gwyn 
—for such was its name—could scarcely be imagined. It belonged to 
and was inhabited by a Sir Morris Lloyd, the head of one of the oldest 
and most respected families in the priacipality. 

Among the number of the visitors then present enjoying the hospitali- 
ties of the baronet and revellivg in the sport offered by the preserves of 
Plas Gwyn, was a certain Lieutenant Redclyffe, eon to Sir Morris’s favou- 
rite sister, and to whom the old gentleman was much attached. It was 
rumoured, too, that a match was in perspective between the young officer 
and Miss Harriet Lloyd, the knigbt's only daughter, and the reigning toast 
of that part of the country. Io the capacity of beiress presumptive she 


consideration at all. But as yet little beyond rumour, consanguinity, 
and the affection which Sir Morris was known to feel for his nephew con- 
firmed the probability of the event. Meantime, as he wes away on leave 
of absence for a brief period, he enjoyed himself with the rest, and, being 
a keen sportsman and a bold rider, be contributed not a little to the stock 
amusements of those now assembled together. 

At this time, too, when the war was hot and men were scarce, the 
hardy peasantry of the dale were held in corresponding value, and seve- 
ral recruiting parties, distributed with strategic skill among the market- 
towns and neighbouring villages, gave a certain interest and animation 
to the exterior world around them: and thus Lieut. Redciyffe’s duties 
and amusements were indirectly blended together, as the recruitigg par- 
ties thus organized were chiefly under his charge—a fact which, as it has 
a connection with the main incidents of my narrative, I think it neces- 
sary to record. 

Late on one mellow September afternoon, after the echo of shots had 
died away in the woods and the slaughtered game and captured fish had 
been borne away as trophies to the hall, while the guests within were as- 
sembling for dinner, and the “ appetite grew by what it fed upon”—viz., 
expectation—two figures, male aud female, might have been seen stand- 
ing in the opening of a glade which on the one band led through planta- 
tion and lawn towards the house, and on the other far deeper into the 
tangled recesses of the woods. They stood, however, in full view of the 
sea, which far away over the pretty fishing hamlet below stretched to in- 
finity right ond left, till it was lost in that indefinite blending of sea and 
eky we call the horizon. On the lulled waves a shower of paling gold 
mingled with fiery crimson was shining; but neither purpling east, nor 
hazy zenith, nor radiant south, nor yet the brighter splendours of the 
west these two now fronted attracted their attention. They were too 
deeply occupied with their own thoughts, differing like the poles, as these 
might, to heed aught else. He was bolding one of her bands in his own, 
and speaking to her in soft whispers, while the girl, with blushes scorcb- 
ing her sunburnt cheeks and with eyes cast upon the ground, did not 
dare to raise them up into his face. 

The man was young, tall, and bandsome. He was clad in a velveteen 
shooting-dress, and the gun in bis hand and the dog at his feet indicated 
that he had been engaged in the Jattue of the morning. But there was 
a style about his dress aud an air of command in his erect, military-look- 
ing form, a Aardiesse in bis daring look and bold face, that, together with 
other corroborative evidences, showed he was neither peasaut nor game- 
keeper. He was, in fact, Lieutenant Redclyffe, our hero, and clearly en- 
gaged in a flirtation, if nothing worse, with one of the pretty servants be- 
longing to Plas Gwyn. His air of levity, aud indeed of arrogance, which, 
however, might be attributed to his youth, diminished the otherwise fa- 
vourable impression he would undeniably have made at first sight. 

The young woman was exceedingly pretty, of a deep brunette com- 
plexion, her hair and eyelasbes po as jet, and her figure slight, but 
firm and well-formed. She seemed to €xperience a sentiment of pain and 
terror mingled, while at the same time a lingering admiration, or even 
that of incipient love, might have been detected lingering in her air while 
he spoke. 

_ “ Silly little fool!’ he gallantly said, “why do you pout those rosy 
lips so, and look so shy aud demure? I have seen Howell kiss you, and 
why not1? Would you not like to leave this dull place for London, and 
your louting lover to be made an officer's lady 2?” 

* A—lady—sir ?” she inquired, in a hesitating tone. 

“And change your milking-pai! for a dashing coach, wear silks and 
feathers, instead of that stuff gown?” be continued. 

“A lady, sir! What, like Miss Harriet 2” 

** Why—a—something tbe sume, yet different!” 

** And what sort of a lady?” 

The young officer laughed. 

* Egad! | can’t well say, but I'll ask Captain Tag when I see him!” 
And, bending down, he drew her to him, whispered some words in her ear 
that made her shiver as with cold, snatched a hasty kiss, and, calling bis 
| dog, with rapid strides made in the direction of the bouse, and the next 
| moment was out of sight, leaving ler standing as if suddenly turned into 
| stone, 
| They had not been unobserved, however—for while the girl was yet 
| motiouless @ young man who had for some time been waiching them 





,| leaped from behind the trees to ber side, and, seizing ber arm with a 


Geer 

| gripe whose pain and suddenness made her utter a suppressed shriek, ex- 

| Claimed, while fury lighted up bis face and eyes; 
* Myn diawl, mufi ai Liadda fo, Nance!” 


(By the d—— Ill kill 
him, Aune.) y 





—— a_i 

“ Ob, Howell,”’ she cried, in terror ; “ tawch, peidiwch!”” (Silence— 
forbear.) 

“ You are breaking my heart, and he is driving me mad, Anne!’’ he 
said, with an hysteric sob. “I bave seen you with him repeatedly, and 
you do not love me now! I can’t bear it, and,” added he, grinding his 
teeth and clutching his gun, “ by heaven I won’t!’”’ And, by a vindictive 
impulse, the muzzle of the deadly weapon was levelled in the direction 
Lieutenant Redclyffe had taken. 

‘In the name of gooduess, Howell, what would you do?” she cried, 
catching bis arm in turn. 

‘Never mind—what does it matter? I—I—won’t do it—yet!” and 
he drew in a deep breath. “Tell me, Nance,’ he said, in a softer tone, 
‘do you love me atalli? Have you been quite turned from me by the 
equire’s nephew—witber him?” dod he bent his swart face and gleaming 
eyes towards hers with that intensity of expression which betokens great 
and terrible agony, deepening into the eclipse of a hate full of murderous 
suggestion. 

He was a well-formed, athletic, active man, little more than thirty 
years of age, though the intense and half lurid fire in his eyes, the peer 4 
chiselled lips, and square and somewhat small chin, which, with a qui¢ 
transition from calm to violent impulses, betokened a highly nervous tem- 
perameut, and that he possessed that impressionable nature which in its 
excitement or its exaggeration is so nearly allied to insanity. 

Every fibre of his frame appeared to tremble with the eager intensity 
of the words in which be ebaped his direct question, and from which there: 
was no evasion. It was laden with that awful earnestoess on the an- 
ewer on which bis whole future destiny evidently depended. 

** Do you love me, Anne ?” 

Tragedy and pathos we know belong to no rank or station, to no grade 
of intellect in especial. These are the common property of all humanit 
alike, and in bumbie life the tragic elements of such a nature as this 
man’s, whose whole soul was bound to and identified with that of 
another, has ended, under similar circumstances, iu such catastrophes as 
rise to the majesty of that poetry wherein are involved the anguish of 
Othello, the awful moan of Lear, or the deathless affection which termi- 
nated only with the existence of the hapless aud passionate Romeo. 

“ Do you remember, Anne,” be continued, in a low, eager tone, as she 
replied not, though-her lips quivered and her bosom heaved—‘ do you 
remember when we were children playiog together? Even then I loved 
you! As we grew up together I loved you the more, and would not. 
leave the spot bere you were, though often ani sorely tempted. [I 





might have counted upon a far loftier alliance, if such entered into her | 


called you ‘sweetheart,’ and my little ‘ wife’ once—aud you were pleas- 

|} ed. You went with me to the dance and to the fair, and I heeded none 
but you! Is it all over? Has this fuir-speaking soldier taken your 
heart from me? Will he love you as [ do!" and his pause was breath- 

| less, as his bronsed face darkened ominously. 

| Why do yeu not speak ?” he harshiy demanded. 

* Bacause you frighten me—because——” 

** Well, because what?” 

“T won’t tell you!” and she tried to assume one of her old looks of 
playful cequetry. ‘* When you are a little more yoursel!; and—and now 
i’m sure you bave been drinking in the village!” 

“I don’t kaow what I’ve been doing !’’ he g oomily replied. “ I don’t 
know what I saall do, or what will become of me! ‘cil me do you 
love me?” 

**I won’t tell you!’’ and, pouting, she withdrew her hand, which, to her 
surprise perhaps, be at once released. 

‘Then go! I shall say no more!’ and he stepped back from her. 
* Go—all is over!” 

** Why, Howell!’ and a shade of doubt crossed her face. 

* Auswer to your father and to your mother fur this!” he continued, but 
without rage. “ You know your parents and mine hoped to see us mar- 
ried, Anne!’ 

** You have been so unsteady, Howell——” 

“ That is a poor excuse for you, who have made me half wild with your 
whims! But I’ll say n0 more—no more—sand—and-—” bere he swal- 
lowed a sob that seemed to choke him; “and so good bye—good bye 
for ever !”’ 

“ Howell—dear Howell!” 

But ber quivering lip, and her tear, and her wrung hands, and great 
cry, balf iu love, half iu remorse, were too late. He had disappeared in 
the wood. 

“He will come to morrow, and teaze me, and beg pardon!” she 
— wipiog her tears away and wending homewards to the “ great 

ouse. 

* Two days passed away, and Howell never returned, to the dread of 
Anne and the surprise of the household, till one of them solved the mys- 
tery by saying: 

* Pooh! he’s at B Fair, and he’s singing penillion to old 
blind Harry’s harp!” And with this explanation the girl was forced to 
be content. 

Some ten miles from Plas Gwyn stood the town of ——, and it so hap- 
pened that at this time the races were held there, the third day being the 
climax of all such provincial glory as can be mustered up on the occa- 
sion. Sir Morris Lioyd, as a patron of field sports, took considerable 
interest iu the matter; and on the morning in question the baronet led 
his guests, a grand cavalcade, accompanied by a vebicular procession, 
besides such of the domestics and their frieuds from the village as went 
on foot, ail well provisioned, towards the scene of action, and the dusty 
road trembled beneath the rush and trample of the gay throng. Lieu- 
tenant Redclyffe, haudsomer than ever in his half fanciful, half-sporting 
attire, to which bis military bearivg added a grace, rode to the course 
by Miss Harriet’s side. He saw on passing a crowd of peasants that 
Anne, coquettishly bedecked, was among the number, making her way 
with the rest by a path over the mountuin—and he admitted to himself 
that he had rarely seen a prettier youog girl. She saw him, too, and 
he thought that a furtive smile added a charm to ber charming face. 

On the course, in addition to the band, which was a contribution from 
the several villages about, the shrill strains of the fifes and the stirring 
rattle of side-drums, together with half a dozen smart, jovial-looking 
soldiers, headed by a kauwiog and experienced sargeaut, indicated that 
business might be combined with pleasure, and that the present was too. 
| good an opportunity to be lost for recruiting the ranks of the —th re- 
gimeut, whea the combined influences of love aud liquor aided the old 
*sworder’s ’ purpose, 

The race was rup, the hampers unpacked, the lunch eaten, the bottles 
emptied, the crowds edjoyed themselves in booths and in the open air, 
the recruiting party inflamed many a rustic breast with military ardour, 
| and several stalwart tellows, slightly oblivious of the present aud to- 
| tally so of the future had the cockade—fatal insignia of their future des- 
| tiny—pioned to the battered hat, and reeling from booth to booth, pro- 
| claimed at once their glory aud their doom. 
| Lieutenant Redclyffe was walking hastily across the course, when the 
| sergeant, meeting Lim, touched bis cap and said: 
| ‘ Ptease your honour, we picked up a fine, desperate fellow yesterday 
—under gumekeeper to your uncle, Sir Morris Livyd!” 

* His phame—did he give bis name?” was the hasty query. 
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“ He did—it’s—lct me see,” and the sergeant opened a paper, par- 
tially printed, “ yes—Evans—Howell Evans! I suppose there’s no ob- 
jection, your honour ?” 

* Not a bit—none whatever—only take care of him! He’ll make a 
far better soldier than gamekeeper ; besides he’s a—a——” he could 
not | aed say, “he’s in my way!” but he added, where is he 
now , 

“ In yonder booth, carousing with his comrades!” was the answer sez 
never saw such a fellow |” 

“ What d’ye mean, sergeant?” 

“ Why, your honour, his jollity is as fierce as the rage of most other 
men—lI suppose it’s his Welsh blood! I should think he was in a fever 
or mad!” 

“ Mad—they’re all mad here, I think! They have been bitten by 
rabid goat, I suppose!” and Redclyffe laughed ; “take good care of 
him! Here’s a crown to drink my health with! Leave here soon?” 

* We are off presently to ——, the fishing village, where we shall cross 
the ferry, and go by the packet to Bristol !’’ 

“ Ah, excellent—that will do! By-the-bye, are they sworn in yet?” 
he asked, as if struck by a second thought. 

“ Not yet, your honour ; but I will take them to Plas Gwyn!” 

“ The devil! No—you musn’t take Howell there—my uncle is scrapu- 
lous—was rather partial to him, and——” 

“ It’s too late for any ovjection !” grinned the sergeant ; “ for though 
not sworn, he’s got the shilling—or rather spent it, and a dozen to it! 
However, I can let bim stand over at present !” 

“ That's it—doso! Good bye!” And bidding the same, with a stiff 
military salute, the sergeant turned and stalked off into a booth, like one 
who had done a piece of brilliant service, and was prepared to com- 
mence another. 

“ Redclyffe passed it, too, and, peeping within, his heart smote him— 
for there, with bloodshot eyes, inflamed countenance, and an air of reck- 
less, half-mad gaiety Lperzacing him, sat Howell, in the midst, yelling out 
some fragment of a Welsh drinking song, while the thrilling chords of a 
harp accompanied him, and a chorus delivered with the energy of men 
borne along by the delirious impulse of the hour crowned the lay of the 
fierce bacchanal. For a single instant the eyes of Howell and the young 
soldier met. Those of the former became like burning coals of fire, and 
& ghastly smile succeeded the bitter scowl with which the peasant re- 
garded one he looked upon as his foe. 

Dusk was falling as Redclyffe, alone in a light gig or car, was return- 
ing by an unfrequented way. Why he was slene and how he separated 
from his company matters little. On the road he overtook a group of 

women about to cross some fields which saved them a considerable 
distance. Among them was Anne Williams, whom the lieutenant at 
once, with an off-hand air of good nature, invited to take a seat beside 
him. As she was to part with her companions ere a third of her journey 
was done, and the remainder was a lonely road, she followed their advice 
and her own inclination, got into the car, and was driven rapidly on. 

Above the huge crest of the mighty mountain, and midway to which 
wound the road the car was now travelling, the shadows descended swiftly. 
To the right of the road stretched forth duskily a series of copses or plan- 
tations, going downward to the base of the mountain at an angle almost 
precipitous, and over which the eye wandered to the broad valley below, 
where in the distance the chimneys and furnaces of the great iron-works 
dotting the vale could be seen, and where the shatts aud adits of old coal- 

ts, occasionally exhibiting their yawning rifts and fissures, while the 
subdued roar of the river overflowing with late rains mingled with the 
melancholy sweeping of the night-wind, and gave a mournful grandeur 
to the scene which partook more of the majesty of desolation than of the 
cheerfulness of fine scenery in general. 

The highest point of the mountain road was accomplished, and then a 
declivity began which led into the grounds of Plas Gwyn, and up to the 
very stable-doors. The grey, chill air hung heavily on the monarch 
mountain’s cone, and the sense of a drear and monotonous solitude per- 
vaded above all. Something of this seemed to have impressed itself on 
the otherwise reckless disposition of the lieutenant—for he drove a long 
while in silence, despite the opportunity offered for gallantry and deli- 
cate attention. 

The girl shivered with the cold, and Redclyffe, with characteristic gal- 
lantry, stopped, and, wrapping her up in his great coat, he drew a thick 
rug round her knees, rewarding himself with a few honeyed words and a 
kiss. At the same moment the blood stood still at his heart—and a deadly, 
tickenlug seuse of mortal peril pervaded his whole being Iike an electric 
shock. Standing far above them, his gaunt face and wild form flung out 
in bold relief against the sky, was seen Howell Evans. In one hand he 
held a gun, and the other, clenched in all the mingled bitterness of woe 
and hate, was shaken menacingly at both, The inexpreasible anguish 
written on his features, the inextinguishable deadliness of purpose but too 
plainly evinced—these combined to strike Redclyffe with a sure and sud- 
den sense of peril such as he had never before experienced. 

Tn an instant bis gun was at his enemy’s shoulder. A flash, a sharp, 
ringing crack, a pungent sense of pain in the shoulder, which told that he 
was hit, followed. As the wild maniacal laugh rang hideously, the star- 
tled horse, overmastering his driver, set off dowa-hill at a pace that 
would have cast the vehicle and its contents far below them had but the 
slightest obstacle thrown the car out of its track. As it was, all arrived 
in safety. Just as the moon was rising, Anne took her way within, silent 
and appatled ; while Lieutenant Radelyffe, sending an apology for not 
joiving the evening party presided over by the old baronet, retired to his 
own chamber. 

His wound was a mere scratch, he found, and the usually unerring aim 
of the ex-gamekeeper, who was remarkable as an excellent shot, had this 
time failed from some cause or other, but to which the officer owed his 
life. The next day the sergeant called to inform him that Howell was 
missing—that he was, in fact, a deserter ; and a vague fear grew in the 
Officer’s mind that this desertion had direct reference to a revenge of 
which he must be the object ; and while he for the first time cursed the 
folly which led him to flirt with a village coquette, and thereby provoke 
the passions of so untameable a creature as the fiery Welshman, he urged 
on the sergeant the necessity of capturing Howell without delay, feeling 
insecure while he was at large. The missing man was hunted in every di- 
rection and his old haunts beaten up—so that ere the third day was over, 
Redclyffe had the satisfaction of knowing that his plebeian enemy was 
safely handcuffed and secured in a room of the chief innof the village, 
whence he was to be forwarded the next morning, escorted by a file of sol- 
diers, to head- quarters, 

That vague and restless fear—that ‘awe which men are ashamed to 
breathe out aloud, inspired by a maniac or a mad dog—both irresponsi- 
ble creatures, and as little to be depended upon as the shifting 
winds or the restless waters, and which Lieutenant Redclyffe felt in an 
oppressive manner while Howell was free—had now totally left the lieu- 
tenant. His foe was in the hands of true tiger-tamers, and likely to be- 
come as docile and as tractable as a pet lap-dog before many days passed 
away. In the meantime, Redclyffe had neither seen nor spoken with An- 
ne since that eve ; and, whatever his motive was, she had become to him 
as if she had never existed. On the other hand, when Anne knew tbat 
her sweetheart had been retaken—that he was kept handcuffed anda 
prisoner, and was likely to meet the severe penalties of desertion—she 
fell into hysterics so violent as to embarrass the household, and Sir Mor- 
ris felt himself obliged to inquire into the matter. Great was his rage 
against Howell's impetuous temper, and deep were his reproaches against 
the girl’s coquetry, which he doubted not had brought this to pass. So 
great, however, was the interest be took in the hapless game-keeper’s 
fate, that he determined to spare neither time, money, nor trouble in free- 
ing Howell from the consequences of bis rashness and in procuring his 
discharge. So imperative had he become on this score, that he forced the 
young officer to interest himself on his side also, as a matter not to be 
disputed ; and as Lieutenant Redclyffe had occasion to depart for —-, 
where his regiment was quartered, it was agreed that he should represent 
the baronet as an intercessor for the offending recruit, and do everything 
which his superiors might suggest, in order that Sir Morris should receive 
as an obligation what would really costso little to grant. 

In order to take advantage of the ferry-boat and to meet the coach in 
the 7 morning the lieutenant decided upon sleeping at the village inn, 
wkere the sergeant and his recruiting party were staying for the night ; 
and as it was late when he arrived, followed by his servant and valise, and 
having sat for half an hour in solitary state over a small jug of punch set 
before him in the principal parlour—his dignity not permitting him to 
join the village grandees and the sergeant assembled in solemn conclave 
round the fire in the great kitchen, which also served as second parlour, 
bar, and tap-room, all in one—he retired to his room, having first ex- 
changed a few words with the sergeant respecting the deserter, who, 

ed by acouple of soldiers, occupied a room in another wing of the 
rambling old house. 

With a look which appreciated the clean, cosy chamber in which he was 
lodged—with the softened murmurs of the wind and the sea wafted ia mu- 
sical cadences to his ears—with a glance of the glorious broadening moon 


Redclyffe extinguished his lamp, plunged into the snowy, odorous sheets, 
and fell into a deep sleep, which lasted he knew not how long. 

For a time bis rest wascalm and tranquil as that of ababe. Then, as 
breathing may cloud a mirror, or light fleeces gather over in the fairest 
skies and convert them into a murky pall, so by insensible degrees the 
repose of the sleeper became troubled, the smile left his lips, his teeth were 
set, and a frown of agony and defiance darkeaed on his brow ; and at last, 
panting, breathing as if oppressed with a weight, and moaning like one 
stifling a great cry, he awoke, and “ bebold, it was a dream !”’ 

Hischamber was in darkness, save a clear line of moonshine that fell 
between the fold of the curtains, and like a line of beaming silver la 
calmly onthe floor. It was to his half-heavy eyes—for he rose on his el. 
bow to cast a look round—as if a vein of whitest ivory had been let into a 
massive block of ebony. He felt calm and re-assured again. The hideous 
dream wasbroken. Still leaning a moment on his elbow, and prepared to 
surrender himself to the drowsy influences stealing once more upon bis 
brain, he listened to the deep diapason of the sea rolling into the estuar 
with a grandeur of volume which always exercises a charm upon the soul. 
With this was mingled the majestic intonation of the wind, sweet, long- 
drawn Molian, and mystically beautiful. He was about to fall back on 
his pillow, when his eye, still fixed upon the line of light upon the floor, 
became concentrated, steady, intense. 

The line of moonshine falling between the curtains was as straight asa 
dart upon the floor, and reached to the opposite wall. As the lieutenant 
was just resigning himself to sleep, he remarked that suddenly this line 
became strangely curved in the midst of the floor, suggesting some noise- 
less obstruction which came and remained under his very eye. 

Glaring upon this, every sense quickened, his ears on the stretch, and 
the eye becoming ually used to the surrounding darkness, there be- 
gan to appear, with sombre and Rembrandt-like transparence of manner, 
the vague outline of a frightful figure looming before him. He could 
have sworn that a hot, panting, feverish breath was wafted against his 
own cold cheeks, and that a hoarse yet almost suppressed inhalation, like 
the growl of a dangerous dog, met his ear. The more he gazed the 
clearer became the proportions of a naked human foot cleaving the line 
of moonshine, and, lifting up bis look as if to scan the tenebrous and sha- 
dowy creature which must be there, the phosphoric gleam of two lurid 
eyes was emitted with an unearthly radiance—so he imagined--across 
the void--nay, the very teeth--the lips, drawn back with a cold, malig- 
nant glare, were quite distinct. In effect, the figure menacing and terri- 
ble, seemed to stand revealed to Redclyffe as from a mysterious light, 
jo with a dusky glow illuminated the spectral form from the in- 
terior. 

Was thatan arm held up? Yea! And in the hand, shining with a 
dull, deadly glitter, what was that? An unutterable horror seized upon 
the young man. Muscle and nerve grew flaccid and unstrung. The 
blood froze at his heart. A great fear--not that which dreads the mid- 
night assassin, and gathers desperation physically to cope with a-pbysical 
aggressor, fighting for the life about to be wantonly sacrificed—-no--it 
was a fear as indefinable as it was vast and accumulating—for that visitor 
whose naked foot in the moonshine thus betrayed him, could be none 
other than the escaped deserter, Howell Evans, mad, thirsting for blood, 
and armed with a deadly knife, which the next moment might drink bis 
detested rival’s heart’s blood. To contemplate Redclyffe uader this cir- 
cumstance is to fiad an excuse for the palsy which unmanned him and 
made his usually bold nature a pitifal wreck. 

There was a pause, a rustle, an ejaculation, a cry for help which rang 
through the house and awoke the sleepers; and above all there was the 
hoarse, horrible wild-beast’s howl of the maniac, who sprang upon his 
victim and whom he griped as if with that hand of iron he would press 
him piecemeal intoa mummy. In the first instinct of fear Redclyffe had 
thrust himself beneath the bed-clothes, which he gathered round him; 
while the baffled madman hacked and slashed them so that they would 
soon have been in shreds had he not cut too wildly. 

Presently he stopped, and Redclyffe felt that the disengaged hand was 
groping stealthily for the upper portion of his covering, to tear them off 
him. He thought his last hour come as the poor wretch on a second im- 
pulse began to press them on his head, and the officer felt that he 
was doomed to die a death scarcely less hideous. Desperately he cast 
them off, and struck at Howell with all his might. The blow failed, the 
hand came in contact with the blade, which cut him sharply, but he also 
heard it fall and ring on the floor. The strife was now quite as deadly— 
for the two men now wrestled together in the chamber, and Redclyfie 
felt the iron fiogers of the madman contract irresistibly upon bis throat— 
for his strength was as that of a mere chili in comparison. Fortunately, 
and just io time, his first cry which alarmed the house brought him suc- 
cour. Another moment and it would have been too late. 

At the sight of the flaring lights the maniac gave utterance to a gib- 
bering cry, let loose his grasp, and sank cowering to the floor. There he 
was firmly secured and borne away. 

Howell’s malady was of long duration, but eventually he recovered, 
and his discharge was subsequently purchased—this also securing him 
immunity for desertion. He was wedded to Anne Williams, and spent 
many a happy year at Plas Gwyn, while the coquette herself became 
transformed into the devoted wife and matron. Howell was among the 
first in the rejoicings consequent upon the young officer’s union with 
his cousin, who also from that appalling night had become an altered 
man. The recollection of the “ naked foot in the moonshine,” and the 
awful struggle which cost him also a long illness, was salutary in more 
senses than one. 








A MISSING CHAPTER FROM “THE NEWCOMES.” 
BY HAIN FRISWELL, 


There is not a doubt about it; it is a dreadfully bold step which I am 
about to take. Cimabue has finished his pictare, and the boy Giotto 
seizes the pencil with a reckless hand, and offers to put a few touches— 
just a few—(audacious wretch!) to the virgin. Bat then what help is 
there for it? It is with me a case of conscience. Here for three-and- 
twenty months has the hand of ihe mighty Master held us spell-bound in 
such a mixture of wonder, pity, and delight ; such an April passion of 
gentle smiles and tears ; such a tremor of indignation or soft gush of love 
at, or for, Ethel Newcome—and now, at the moment when he has so no- 
bly rescued his heroine, when he has made our hearts spring forth again 
with an aftercrop of genuine affection, so strong, so fresh, so enduring, 
that it will last the winter of our lives, we are to be disappointed in hear- 
ing how it was done. Bless me, why should it beso? After the death 
of the colonel—than which I challenge English literature to produce any- 
thing more sublimely pathetic—after that magnificent work of art, Mr. 
Thackeray seems so delighted, as well he may be, with his power, that 
he pushes aside Mr. Arthur Pendennis, and comes before the public to 
claim the guerdon of his labours, and to cheat us with a kind of apologue 
about “ Dream-land.” Dream-land, forsooth! let me tell the author 
that I am a possessor, with others of my countrymen, and with all who 
speak our noble English tongue, of some thousands of acres of that Dream- 
land, held by a kiod of feudal tenure, from Shakspere, Jonson, Massinger, 
Ford, Fielding, Swift, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, and other kaisers of 
that empire, and that I would not part with them for the same quantity 
of bona fide acres in broad England itself. 

Well, after being cheated in this way—and I maintain that a great 
author had no more right to abuse his wondrous power than a great sov- 
ereign has; the same responsibility exists for both—what are we to do? 
It is plain that Ae will not reconsider the verdict ; and yet how many a 
gentle heart, which has long looked forward to the fruition of an intel- 
lectual and heartfelt joy, will be disappointed. I know of at least half a 
dozen such. Two, to whom I read the last number, the other night, were 
so wrapped in admiration and in pity for the colonel, that they forgave 
Thackeray everything ; but in the morning, they were ia such full ery— 
as indeed, in another sense, they had been overnight—about the injustice 
of the thing, that we should share the rea/ity of Clive and Ethel’s sor- 
rows, and have their joys only hinted at in ‘“‘ dream-land,” that to please 
one of these young people, I, on the sly, commenced this missing chap- 
ter. Will the public pardon me as she did? Will the great author of 
the Newcomes himself do so.* 

THE NEWCOMES. . 
CHAPTER XLI.—(VOLUME IL.) 
IN WHICH CLIVE AND ETHEL PERFORM A DUTY THEY OWE TO THEMSELVES, AND TO SOCIETY. 

If, ina work which is essentially so mortal as any written in this 
latter age, and which is so finite in itself, an author, who writes for 
amusement, were to speak of Infinity, he might well do so upon the sub- 
ject of death ; for when once that mighty conqueror steps into a house, 
he bears upon his shadowy wings a waft of eternity. :He was here but 
yesterday, but how long ago itseems. Our little boy lived and spoke, 
gambolled, frolicked, and put on a thousand little winning ways but a 





*-In addition to these reasons, the writer of the following chapter can plead 





then climbing the side of heaven, and whose light he now excluded by 
drawing the window-curtains together—with a heart light and buoyani, 


the example of the author of the “« Newcomes” himself, who, in “‘ Romance 
, upon Romance,” has taken the liberty of carrying further the history of Rowe- 
na, in Scott’s masterpiece of “ Ivanhoe.” 





short year ago, and now he lies in his little clay bed, with the grass 
springing over him, and the clouds drifting day and night above his 
tomb, and it seems an eternity since we saw and kissed him. What 
would we not give to touch that soft elastic cheek, to look into that bril- 
liant, restless, innocent young eye again? but no, he is out of sight, and 
has touched the goal whither we are hastening, and until we reach it, we 
shall not see him more. ; 

Our mother too, but a few short years. One’s memory is retentive ; 
one can fancy the soft hand as it smoothed the hair from the forehead ; 
the kind human look of mother’s love from eyes that had known sorrow, 
and had learnt patience and womanly endurance ; ah, when will hand so 
press us, when will eyes look into ours so again: not till there comes a 
time when others shall think of us as we think of them, and mark and 
ponder over the love which they thiuk but lightly of, or put hastily 
aside, now. i 

So it was with Clive. Rosa was dead. The little human soul had 

out of its frivolous cage, and had gone wandering elsewhere. And 
as Clive sat of long dark evenings in his studio, or marched to the glass 
to look at an expression taken from his own sad face, which he wished to 
depict, and therein marked the lines of thought and care, or the few sil- 
ver hairs amongst his flowing and yet suony locks, he thought that he 
had grown suddenly old, and the past came back and stood bebiad him 
like black care behind the charioteer and called up memories of bis 
wife. 

Well, she was gone. Clive sighed, but yet felt an irrepressible content, 
and at the same time a reproach, bitter, crushiag, and overwhelming, 
which did honour to his honest heart. Had he, the same unseen ques- 
tioner, which in our time, my brother, hath been to you and to me, asked 
him, bad he done all he could to win that young heart which had been 
moulded into so frivolous a willingness to love anything given to her? 
Had he tried might and main, by kindness, winning way, and delicate 
attention, to retain that bend whica the pliable little heart ouce had to- 
ward him? Truly she had not understood him. She was too weak, too 
frivolous for this strong love! so he thought once; had not this precon- 
ceived opinion made her so? ‘ 

The shadows of the evening began to fall more deeply on the studio, 
but the north light still rested on his canvas, and his brush worked away 
at the sombre flesh tiats of a Baptist’s head which he was painting. The 
gaunt dead face itself looked almost reproachfully at its creator; it was 
for this mistress that be had sacrificed one fair portion of his wife’s heart. 
She had not understood him! Had he understood her? Again memory 
came to him, and the little gay figure of Rosa, in her days of prosperity, 
came in, all lace, smiles, and perfumery ; all rosy loveliness and piquante 
coquetry, and stood by his easel—a different one and different studio 
from this—and tried in her awkward, pretty way, to talk to him about 
his art. He recollected, with a keen pang now, the lordly disdain and 
the jealous swelling of his heart with which he received her, and put aside 
her praises: how he had heard his father’s kind full voice hinting that 
she should go to him : how silently, but yet how deeply, he had resented 
this: how he expected every devotion from his wife, and yet had given 
her so little warmth himself: he had taken her in a royal disdain almost 
to wound another if to gratify his father ; yet with an idea that the blow 
should glance and strike another. The marriage was not a holy one. The 
blow had glanced ; had stricken all ; none deeper than himself. _ 

The brush fell from bis fingers, and his right hand pressed his eyes ; 
his left still beld his palette, and his small stick resting upon his knee. 
The strong young heart, strong though acutely feeling every blow, and 
it had many, heaved and seemed to expand with a kind of painful joy, 
as returned its seldom-absent guest—the form of Ethel. 

Yes, it had been for her, through her, that he had paid this lip devo- 
tion to his dead wife. She had been with him ever; with him at the 
altar ; with him through the weary weeks of riches; with him through 
the drearier struggles for life; with him through the torture he had en- 
dured throughout. He had been false to the love he bore her, and she 
was revenged. And all this brooding sadness; and all this anger and 
irritation of soul, his dead wife had seen through, as women can and will. 
Poor Rosa! poor dead Rosa! The face which be had marked upon the 
night of that dreadfal fiaal quarrel came again t» him, revealing to him 
the anguish of years. ' ‘ 

So Clive sat, the hand pressed still more closely over his eyes, and the 
tears trickling through the thin fingers; the brave young heart gave 
way at last—not for himself, but for another. a 

Ty was in this positioa-—so wrapped in his own meditations that he no- 
ticed no one’s advent or departure—that a certain kindly young person, 
whose chief business both in life and in this history has been to make 
others happy, found him. She had brought little Tommy, who lad been 
spending some days in a home which, thank Providence, was less lonely 
than his own, back to his father. She had beea busied iu seeing him 
safely in bed, and in arranging matters with that kindly nurse who had 
watched the dear colonel’s last moments, and who since h \d been install- 
ed as Clive’s housekeeper ; she had done everything a kiadly English 
lady, who is the mother of a family, will do for a little orphan ; and she 
now came to bid good-bye to Clive, for the gentleman who had the hon- 
our of owning her as wife would, being puactual to a minute, call in 
their quiet brougham to take her home. i 

“ T found him, dear Arthur,” said this little special pleader, who, with 
that coquetry which the best women possess, knew, I fancy, how well she 
looked when pleadifig another’s cause. ‘I found him, Arthur, looking, 
oh so ill, so worn and ill. If he does not marry her he will die, and she 
also, I know she will; ob, that single people knew each other’s hearts as 
we, as—”’ 

“ As whom °” said her questioner. F . 

“ As married—as you or I do, Arthar,”’ she said, placing her hand on 
my arm, and giving me that bribe which I never resisted. “ He looked 
as ill,” she continued archly, “as ill as = did, when you went to sacri- 
fice yourself to Miss Blanche Amory. Taat journey brought you your 
wife, sir. You kaowit did. I rewarded you for your honourable conduct. 
But Arthur,” here the kind voice became sad, “ but, Arthur, Clive must 
marry Ethel.” alas 

“Let me not,” retarned the other person, growling Shakspere, 


‘Let me not, unto the marriage of true hearts, 
Admit impediments.’ 


But how will your ladyship—”’ . 

“It must be bone,” cial Mrs. Laura ; and she went away from behind 
my study chair, with a determination about her which gave me comfort, 
for, I knew the pride in deep humility, the sad dangerous feeling, of poor 
Clive’s heart. P . 

It was, therefore, I think, that to Mrs. Laura's generalship we may at- 
tribute the meeting which took place between Clive and Ethel a few days 
after this, and about eighteen months after Rosa's death. The broad- 
shouldered, bearded, young fellow was manifestly suffering much; he 
painted continually, aud even won fame by his art, but at ye he 
was working, feeling, and thinking, he would svon have re that win- 
ning post some men take seventy years In reaching. Something must 
turn the current of his days ; something did. , bie al 

He had again painted all day with the same sad questioner by his side, 
the same unconquerable love to bear him company : and in the evening 
had sat as usual, after plucking at his beard, and throwing himself into 
the attitude of the écorché of Michael Angelo, which stood upon his man- 
tel. At last he sank down again, and thought sadly, deeply as before. 
He started up at last and spoke :-- 

“Oh Ethel, Ethel,” he said ; “how can J hope, as I am, tempest-tossed 
and frayed ; how can I dare to hope for your love? not love, [ have that, 
God help me, little as I deserve it ; but how can I dare to offer my life’s 
service to you, to you so noble, so pure, 80 fresh? 

“Tam your beadsman, Ethel, your penstoner, your beggar. The very 
money I buried my poor father with was yours ; I know it, though I could 
not trace it; but I know your generous heart. And I—I—why once l 
almost hated you, in the intense wildness of my love. Oa, Ethel, 
Ethel, without you I die ; and yet how can I, dare I, hope, Ethel, dear 

. ” 
ve clear voice from the half-opened studio door answered him: “I 
am here, Clive ; here.” ; 

The young man started and sprang forward. She entered like a queen ; 
her beautiful head held high, her eyes downcast and full of love, ner bo- 
som heaving and swelling as she came to him. 

“ Clive, dear Clive, I know how you love me, how you have loved me. 
The fault of this pain, this dreadfal separation, was mine, not yours; and 
oh, dear Clive, how much, oh how much have I paid for that sin of co- 

2 nd pride.” 
a} oan fellow, beside himself, sought to kaeel and kiss her robe, 
but she restrained him. oe 

“No,” she said, joining her pretty hands in the humblest supplication, 
but with such a look as a queen might well have worn. “ No, dear Clive, 
it is not your duty now ; it is mine, Clive, mine, to punish me. You 
asked me to wed you, once and twice, Clive, in earnest words, and a 
thousand times by looks I understood ; it is my tura now, dear Clive. I 
will love you ever, and nurse your little boy ; will you, will you take me 
for a wife?” 
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for if they cannot, the poor 











fancy the answer, 

case trne rites these Hines Goanot undertake to give it. I fancy, in- 
deed, it was not spoken. I fancy, a gasp of joy, a fall upon the knees of 
one yenitent beart-stricken sinner, thanking God for bis great goodness 
in blessing him with such @ woman ; and then an embracing, a8 one May 
ne. cad a kiss, kiss, kiss ; ob Clive! ob Ethel! oh wandering stricken 
hearts, why did you not know each other ; how could you live so long 


apart and lonely 1 


THE MYSTERY OF THE BEASTS. 


at tract of time which lies between the ages of fable and the epoch 
an = blended civilisation of Rome and Greece assumed its most gor- 
us aspect, in all antiquity, the sciences which rest on the — 
of positive facts made no progress. We cannot say they did not = 4 
One man opened the inquiry, but in this line of philosophy that so tary 
individual bad no disciples, Aristotle, the philosopher we allude to, pe- 
rased with attention the habits of brutes, and recorded them with care, 
and classed them in accordance with the laws of a rude comparative phy- 
siology. But he had no followers in this path. The sciences of whic ~ 
laid the basis, and of which he foresaw the results, were stifled by the 
swarming laxariance of fable. In lieu of observations, the most incredi- 
ble and preposterous romances were massed together in the pages, for in- 
stance, of Adlian, Ctesias, and even Pliny himself, philosophers who seem 
to have swallowed the grossest figments without a twinge of fastidiousness. 
It is perfectly amazing, and we can only account for it by supposing in 
those ages writing was so rare and costly an accomplishment, that indi- 
viduals who could use the pen deemed it unbecoming to use their eyes. 
If the theologians of pagan antiquity were poets, as Bacou observes. their 
naturalists were even worse. Animals that crowded about their eteps, 
and which they could not move their eyes without seeing, are the heroes 
of the most extravagant legends, The whole world is metamorphosed by 
superstition. Truth is ignominiously swept out, and dreams substituted 
for reality. Writers stride forward from prodigy to prodigy, with the ar- 
rogance and self-esteem of authors who scorn to be observers. In the 
presence of brate instinct, man—the king of the creation—abdieates his 
reason, in order to endow the meanest animals with this prerogative. 
Nothing is more strange. When every being in existence is metamor- 
phosed, he next proceeds industriously to invent a world of impossible 
beings, and his childish credulity greedily believes in all that his own 
teeming fancy invents. Finally, Polytheism attributes prescience to 
brutes—the power of ascertaining and indicating futarity ; and, by way 
of climax to this pile of absurditics, sublimates them into deities. It ie, 
we think, worthy of inquiry, why the inferior animals should be thus Au- 
manised at once by superstition, and poetry, and philosophy. y 
According to the doctrine of the metempsychosis—iatrodaced into 
Greece by Pythagoras and Timwus—the brate animals are human beings 
in an altered form. In their new shape they preserve a recollection of 
their former condition. They were believed by some philosophers to 
possess three souls—the sensitive, rational, and vegetative soul—corre- 
sponding to what, in recent times, has been termed intellectual, organic, 
and animal /ife. A book was written by Plutarch, to prove that ani- 
mals possess reason, inasmuch as the operations of our boasted under- 
standing are more liable to error than the mysterious operations of in- 
stinct. Poets, and even philosophers, regarded them as our earliest 
teachers of the useful arts. At an early period (according to Pope)— 


To man the voice of nature spake :—- 

Go! from the creatures thy instraction take ; 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield— 
Learn from the beasts the physic of the field. 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave ; 
Learn of the little nautilus how to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 

* * * + * = 
Learn each small people’s genins—policies— 
The ant’s republic, and the realm of bees : 
How those in common all their wealth bestow, 
And anarchy, without confusion, know. 
And these for ever, though a monarch reign, 
Their separate cells and properties maintain. 


A grasshopper, instructed by the melodious teachings of the nightin- 

le, carried off the prize in the Pythian games. The chargers of the 

ybarites were famous for pleasing manners and accomplishments. They 
particularly surpassed in dancing ; and on one occasion, when the bat- 
tle-trumpet sounded a charge, and all the Sybarite cavalry were advanc- 
ing at the sigaal, the Crotonian enemy suddenly struck up a reel, or jig, 
or dancing tune, whereupon the Sybarite chargers, mistaking a battle for 
a ball, began to foot it featly tothe measure, and capered, and need, 
- as to disorder the ranks, and, through love of pleasure, ted 
victory. 

Wasredives and statements such as these frequently occur in the writ- 
ings of the ancients, who tell them with the grave air of satisfied and ua- 
doubting credulity. Indeed they saw no reason to doubt them, when 
their philosophers, whose names were symbolical of wisdom, recognised 
men in brutes, in birde, and even in insects ; and when beasts were assi- 
milated in intellect to men, we cannot be surprised if animals employed 
human language ; that is, when reason dwelt in the mind, we can readily 
suppose it spoken by the tongue. The narratives of the fabulists are 
only dramatic versions of universally accredited traditions. That Ausop’s 
fox should converse with the stork, or that a philosophic discussion 
should beguile the leisure of the town rat, when visited by an acquaint- 
ance from the country, is not to be wondered at, when history itself teems 
with similar examples. On the fall of Tarquin, adog, in the open streets, 
could not contain his political sentiments, but gave expression to his re- 
publican opinions by lordly vociferating his congratulations. When Do- 
mitian was assassinated, an observant crow, perched on the capitol, fa- 
voured the city with its regicidal views by applauding the murderers, 
“ It’s a good deed,” screamed the crow ; * it is right well done.’ When 
Otho oppressed Rome, 2nd Vitellius threatened the walls, the golden 
reins, to the terror of the alarmed city, dropped from the hands of the 
statue of Victory, and the oxen, in a low tone, were overheard exchang- 
ing private opinions oa public affairs. When Lepidus and Catullus were 
consuls, a cock, in the farm-yard of Galerius, conversed like a human be- 
ing ; and Pliny, auimadvertiyg on this fact, gravely remarks, that “ speak- 
ing cocks are very rare in history.” 

One of the most extraordinary features in this superstition is, that 
while beasts are adepts in the language of men, it is only in exceedingly 
rare cases that men ever attain to any knowledge of the language of 
beasts. All antiquity produced but five individuals who reached this 
extraordinary height of science, namely—Tiresias, Helenue, Cassandra, 
Apollonius of Tyana, and Melampus. “Apollonius was suddenly gifted 
with this privilege in India, while manducating the heart of a dragon ; 
and serpents communicated the faculty to Melampus. Here is the story : 
—Thke servants of Melampus found a nest of serpents in a hollow oak, 
which, after killing the old oues, they brought to Melampus, who ordered 
the young creatures to be carefully brought up. When these serpents 
reached maturity, their gratitude for the care bestowed on their edaca- 
tion caused them ene day, while Melampus was Wrapped in profound re- 
pore, to glide close to his ears and lick them repeatedly, a process which 

mproved his heariag tu such exquisite fiaeness, that he was astonished, on 
gwabing, to hear the brutes utter sounds that were quite intelligible to 

m. 

While it must be coofessed that the zoology of antiquity is as fantasti 

and fabulous as an Arabian tale, it must also be admitted that, as far = 
we have yet gone, it is perfectly logical. For example: the brute has 
three souls ; be bas consequently the same faculties as man, and the fa- 
culties being the same, the passions must be identical. Though modern 
&cience yields its unwilling assent to the undoubted and melancholy fact 
that the material appetites and instincts of man are only too identical with 
those of the brate, yet it refuses to admit of this anology in the moral sen- 
timents. A profound and even infinite difference is clearly recognised 

though to define what this difference consists in is a task of which modern 
science is incapable. It knows and proclaims, however, that the sacred 
ray which enlightens and warms man has not reached the lower animals. 
Now, antiquity was blind to thisdistinction. To the lower animals it at- 
tributed not merely the passions which agitate, but the moral sentiments 
which dignify, and the affections which console, mankind.* Rivals are 


* The poet Campbell s 
when he says :— 








ems to have been a convert to the doctrine of antiquity 


“The deep affections of the breast, 

That Heaven to living things imparts, 
Are not exclusively possessed 

By human hearts, 


A parrot from the Spanish Main, 


ull young and early ¢ a , 
With bright wings to the aged, came o'er 
Of Malla’s akene : e bleak domain 


To spicy groves, where he had 
i ’ won 
iris plumage of resplendent boe— 





Phe AlHionw,. 
found among the beasts and birds for the heroes of tragic 


pession., such as 
Phedra, Orestes, Pylades, &. A according to Pliny, fell d 
rately in love with a youth named Egius; and in a tender on 
was conceived for the beautifal Glauce, a female musician of distinguished 
merit in the Court of Ptolemy, by an amorous ram. A sublime con- 
stancy in friendship has been manifested from time to time by horses, 
eagles, and dolphins. 

A young girl in Sestos reared and fed an eagle, 
was inconsolable ; it rushed into her funeral pyre, and perished upon her 
ashes. A dolphin died of grief for the loss of a child, during the reign of 
Augustus. This child was accustomed, on its way to school, to cross the 
Lucrine lake every day, which the dolphin observing, approached the child 
and bore it on its back, safely depositing its burden oa the opposite shore. 
One day the child failed to appear, and the dolphin was seen waiting 
with evident unea:in»se. The dolphin came the next day, and the next, 
but the child was dead, and the sympathetic fish, as if it were 


A crime in heaven to love too well, 


sickened and perished of grief. ’ , 

Such tales justify us in maintaining that antiquity assimilated beasts to 
men. The marvellous predominates in these facts :—Ona every hand real 
creatures are strangely transfigured ; but the unbridled fancy of antiquity 
is not satisfied with transfiguration. When it has described grasshoppers 
that excelled in music, serpents that were profound linguists, eagles that 
commited suicide, and oxen that discussed polities, it turns from them 
in disgust to delight its greedy credulity with monsters made up of the 
discordant fragments of living types. Antiquity passionately loved a 
monster, and slighted or neglected existing animals, to conjure up with 
eager avidity animals that could never exist. The woods, mountains, 
seas, and even the infernal regions teem with horrible and dreadful forms 
—such ag dragons with enormous pinions, winged herses, erocotles, that 
cunningly lured woodmen from their toils by calling them by name, and 
enticing them into the solitudes of the forests, where they devoured them ; 
griffins, with sharp snouts ; four-legged birds, furnished with lion’s claws, 
and covered with red feathers ; the catoblepas, which shot from its terri- 
ble eyes glances tbat killed the most powerful warriors. The marticorus, 
according to the description of Ctesias, was a strange jumble of incongru- 
ous parts. It bad green eyes, a scarlet skin, a liou’s body, three rows of 
teeth, and the tail of a scorpion, in which, like a hand, it brandished a 
javelin. According to Pliny, fishes with horses’ heads were often seen in 
the Arabian Sea, out of which they crawled at night to graze in the fields, 
The backs of whales were often seen rising above the surface of the Indian 
Ocean, to the extent of four acres; while in the waves of the Ganges 
enormous eels, thirty cubits long, slowly rolled their vast volumes, The 
fleet of Alexander was met | a shoal of monstrous tunnies, which op- 
posed it with the discipline and numbers of an army. The Pretorian 
guards fight with sea-serpents, and crimson the ocean with their blood to 
the extent of thirty thousand paces. In the centaurs, the onocentaurs, 
and the hippocentaurs, the human shape is blended,with that of the horse, 
the gout, the monkey, and the fish, Aschylus speaks of the daughters of 
Phorcys, who had one common eye among five sisters, an eye which passed 
from hand to hand, apparently like a modern opera glass. Snakes were 
seen curling on the heads of the Gorgons, in lieu of ordinary locks. 

All these monsters, according to a tradition which reminds us of the 
theories of geology, and which was known in the middle ages, were en- 
gendered in chaos, anteriorly to the formation of the carth. It was not 
merely poetry and popular credulity—science itself attested their exis- 
tence. Pliny saw a centaur, embalmed in honey, exhibited in Rome in 
the reign of Claudius. The earliest Christian writers, Justin, Cyprian, 
and Jerome, admit their existence, believing them to be fallen angels, 
condemned to stroll through dismal solitudes and uninhabited forests, 
until the day of judgment. 

These hybrid beings are dispersed in considerable numbers over the 
whole earth; but there are creatures combining the limbs of men with 
the forms of beasts, which fail to reproduce their kind, or at best give 
birth to monsters of a different nature. One of these, termed the chi- 
mera, the daughter of Echidna, presented— 


A cherub’s head, a serpent all the rest. 


This interesting creature was united to the fierce and terrific Typhon, to 
whom she bore four very anomalous children, renowned for an extrava- 
gant superfluity of members—such as the bydra of Lerna with a hundred 
heads ; the cerberus with fifty heads ; and another chimera which had the 
undesirable peculiarity of possessing four feet and three heads ; as well as 
the dog of Geryon, slain by Hercules, &c. The heroes of antiquity, The- 
seus, Bellerophon, and Hercules, amused their leisure meritoriously, in 
braining this unnecessary plurality of heads, just as the solitary dragons 
that watched by the fountains or haunted the forests of the Celts were de- 
stroyed by the heroes ofa later period. As paganism and the devil were 


which, upon her death, 


And for winter they lay up their stores : 
They manage their work in such regular forms, 
One would think they foresaw all the frosts and the storms, 

And so brought their food within doors. 

Bees clustered round the cradle of the sleeping Plato, alighted on his 
iy end ee lias the wisdom, of te beet rm ap —t o- 
e da ue from his eloquent li rpents climb up 4 oc 
infant Theatias in their folds : and. in the great pitched battles of the Ro- 
man armies, eagles are seen hovering in the sky, as heralds of victory. 

Mysteries to which men are blind are clearly perspicuous to birds ; and 
this, owing to their elevation over terrestrial things, the great length of 
their vision, the purity of their aerial element, the innocency of their 
lives, and their power of ascending into the heavens. The debates in the 
councils of the gods are audible to birds ; indéed augury takes its name 
from them, augur and augurium being, according to Varro, derived 
from avium garritus, the chattering of the feathered race. 

As polytheism was altogether a religion of ceremony, negligent of mo- 
rals and void of dogma, it consecrated all these dreams, and thus re- 
signed the management of most magnificent empires to the meanest ani- 

mals. ‘“ At Rome the consuls and emperors have much less influence,” 
says Pliny, “ than the sacred chickens. The peckings of domestic fowls 
are contemplated with awe and solicitude. The proceedings of the magis- 

trates are regulated according to the caprices of these fowl. As the 
chickens show aa appetite or reluctance to feed, the magistrates open or 

shut their houses. The legions engage the enemy when the chickens are 

vivacious ; they proguosticate victory, and command the commanders of 

the world.’ 

But it was not merely the Romans—the deities of Olympus applied for 

information to birds. Jupiter, the master of the universe, was at one 
time somewhat puzzled to make out the precise centre of the earth ; 80 
he engaged two eagles te fly, the one to the east, the other to the west, 
afid proceed constantly forward till they met. The eagles obeyed, and 
the oracle of Delphi being the spot over which they came together, the 
ancients believed Delphi to be the umbilical point, the ceatre of the 
earth ; and in grateful memory of the meeting of the eagles, the Delphians 
placed two golden images of that bird in the temple of Apollo. Delphi 
was to Greece what Meath was to Ireland, or the Midhyama of the Hin- 
doos, the Midheim of the Scandinavians, the Cazco of the Peruvians, and 

the Palestine of the Hebrews. 

To place animals in temples and solemnly consecrate them was not 
enough for Polytheism. It raised them to Olympus, where it associated 
them with gods. The eagle, bearing thunderbults in its pounces, was 
alike the instrament of the pleasures and of the vengeaxce of Jupiter. 
Standing by his throne, it was ever ready to sweep forward with the mes- 
sage of wrath or the pledges of his affection. Polytheism twisted ser- 
pents round the caduceus of Mercury, placed an owl on the helm of Mi- 
nerva, fed the horses of Olympus with ambrosia, endowed them with im- 
mortality, and extolled them as more rapid than the very gods. 

It was not enough for Polytbeism, which a father of the Charch terms 
“ the madness of mankind” to blend brates indiscriminately with deities ; 
it raised them from the humility of associates to the digaity of gods 
themselves. Thus Rome instituted the worship of the locast, and cele- 
brated its festival on the 8th of the kalends of December, the object being 
to prevail on those creatures to forbear destroying the harvests of Italy. 
Fetishism seemed pushed to its utmost extravagaoce by the Babylonians 
and Canaanites, but Egypt really perfected the superstition. The animal 
kingdom furnished the country of the sphynx with nearly allits religious. 
emblems, Birds, quadrupeds, and reptiles swarmed in its temples, 
were deified by its priests. Not satisfied with this, Egyptian imagination 
furnished the devotees of Egypt with what may be termed “ monster- 
gods.’ It dignified or degraded Anubis with the head of a dog, and set 
off Isis with the head of a cow. while Osiris was made to look cunnia 
and ridiculous with the head of a hawk. Jupiter Ammon looks fool 
through the head of a ram, and Saturn grias portentously with the 
snout ofa crocodile. Paganism built temples to house quadrupeds, 
hollowed ponds for the evolutions of fiany divinities. At Melita a ser- 
pent lay coiled within a tower erected exclusively for its preservation, 
while trains of priests and servants were seen every day proceeding to 
Jay flowers and honey on the altar of this reptile. 

The countless multitudes of Egypt sadden at once into the deepest 
mourning at that (to them) appalling event—the death of a dog, a cat, 
ao ibis, or a jackal. The mourning nation embalms them with pious so- 
licitude, weeps over their inanimate forms, coaveys them with solemn 
pomp into the sepulchres of royalty, and tenderly places them beside the 
* buried majesty” of Egypt. The insanity of Egypt having deified the 
brutes, went a step fartaer—an awful step: men pale and trembling in 
ligatures were dragged to theirshrines aud solemaly murdered before the 
unintelligent eyes of these ** monster-gods,”’ fully justifying the remark of 
the Stagyrite, “‘ man is in many instances more stupid and meaner than 
the beasts.” ‘Oh! bow vile must man be,” exclaims Pascal, “ when he 





personified by the dragons of the Christian legends, we may take it for 
granted that the destractive carnivora of archaic ages (which retarded 
the progress or arrested the foundation of civilisation) were represented 
by the monsters described above. 

Amid this crowd of grotesque monstrosities, the pheenix appears as the 
type of beauty, gentleness, and grandeur. The existence of the phcenix 
is not simply asserted by the naturalists, the very gravest historians at- 
test its existence. The appearance of a phoenix in the consulship of Paulus 
Fabius, and Vitellius, or the thirty-fourth year of our era, is described by 
Tacitus as an event of the first importance, and worthy of transmission 
to the remotest posterity—“ Every five hundred years the phcenix,’’ says 
Tacitus, “‘ comes into existence, though it is true,’’ he adds, “some as- 
sign four bundred and sixty-one years as the true period. The first pha- 
nix appeared in the reign of Sesostris ; the second was seen in the reign of 
Amasis; and the last under Ptolemy III. This last phoenix, surrounded 
by a crowd of feathered attendants whom it far outshone in splendour of 
plumage, took its flight to Heliopolis, the city of the sun.” The Roman 
historian does us the favour to inform us that “ when its time of death 
approaches, the phoenix constructs a nest in its native country, which it 
inundates with a generative principle. From this nest springs a new 
pheenix, which, on attaining maturity, takes diligent care to perform the 
funeral rites of its deceased parent, and exhibits extraordinary sagacity 
in accomplishing its pious task. It carries bundles of mynh from great 
distances, to accustom itself to bear burdens, and, when strong enough in 
the wing, takes its deceased parent on its back, and bears it through the 
air to the altar of the sun, where, laying the body down, it burns it with 
spices.” 

Believed by the people, and blazoned by poetry, and recorded by his- 
tory, religion also lent its sanction to these fables, while painting and 
sculpture gave them universal currency. The humbler animals, not suf- 
ficiently elevated when placed merely on a level with mortals, were ad- 
vanced to the dignity of internuncios between gods and human beings ; 
they were oracles of the future, and revealed the Divine will. The most 
momentous affairs, the armies and the colonies of the ancients, were, in 
all dangerous and foreign expeditions, guided by birds. The dripping 
fugitives who escaped from the deluge of Deucalion, were guided to 
safety by a pack of wolves, and, in gratitude, their new city was named 
Wolftown. Egypt was indebted to the same animal for its safety from 
Ethiopian invasion. The sites of the most renowned cities were indica- 
ted to their founders by quadrupeds or birds, as was especially the case 
in the instance of Rome, Alba, and Constantinople. The lower animals 
were the real priests of ancient prophecy, and in the very desirable 
quality of clearness, the language of the brutes always surpasses that of 
the oracles. Achilles is told by bishorse, without a shadow of ambiguity, 
that he must die before Troy. In the midst of the Forum, a patriotic ox 
warns the astonished people, bellows his threats, of the dangers which en- 
viron the republic. Ants are seen busily engaged in conveying grains of 
corn, and placing them in the mouth of the infant Midas, thereby intima- 
ting the future opulence of the sleeping boy— 


They don’t wear out their time in sleeping and play, 
Bat gather up corn in a sunshiny day, 





His native fruits, and sky, and sun, 
He bade adieu. 


For these he changed the smoke of turf, 
A heathery land, and misty sky, 

And tnrned on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. 


But fretted in our climate cold, 
He lived and chattered many a-day, 
Until with age, from green and gold, 
His wings grew gray. 


At last, when bliud, and seeming dumb, 

He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more ; 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 

To Mulla’s shore. 


He hailed the bird in Spanish speech— 
In Spanish speech the bird replied, 





Flapped round the cage with joyous screech, 
Dropt down, and died! 


subjects himffelf to quadrupeds, and adores brutes as deities !”” 

The yileness which Pascal laments, originates in an ignorance which. 
he could not remedy. To human investigation the intellect of brutes 
presents the most puzzling enigma in the visible creation, and what man 
cannot understand, he naturally, if not inevitably, revereuces. Man, ua- 
enlightened by revelation, could not answer the query of the poet— 


Who taught the nations of the field and flood 

To shun their poison and to choose their food ? 
Prescient, the tides or tempest to withstand, 

Build on the wave or arch beneath the sand ? 

Who made the spider parallels design, 

Sure as Demoirre, without rule or line ? 

Who bade the stork, Columbus-like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 
Who calls the council states the certain day ? 

Who forms the phalanx and who points the way? 


The question was first clearly stated by Montaigne and Pereira, philo- 
sophers who latd the foundation of the two distinct schools which divide 
the philosophic world at this moment into hostile camp:. One of these 
schools, which may easily trace its origin to Pereira, refuses intelligence, 
or even feeling, to lower animals, while feeling, and intelligence, and 
even soul, are conceded to the brutes by the disciples of Montaigae. The 
foremost champions of the spirituality of the human soul may be found 
among those who make the souls of brutes material ; while, oa the other 
hand, those philosophers who are most liberal in endowing brutes with 
spiritual intelligences, are very niggardly aud stingy iu allowing men 
any souls at all. Brutes are considered by Pereira as iaseasible puppets, 
which some veiled hand jerks this way aud that; and though they utter 
crys of joy or sorrow, without being sensible of either sorrow or joy ; and 
though they eat they are not huagry, though they drink they are not 
thirsty. According to these philosophers, animals do not act from any- 
thing resembling human knowledge, but solely from the disposition of 
their organs. Descartes admits, what it would be very difficult to deny, 
that brutes possess life ; but while he allows them feeliag he refuses them 
intelligence. He illustrates his argument by comparing brutes to watches, 
which though made exclusively of insensible machinery, wheels and 
springs, can, nevertheless, count minutes and measure time more accu- 
rately than men. “The Being who made them,” says Malebranche, “ in 
order to preserve them, endowed brutes with an organisation which me- 
chanically avoids destruction and danger ; but in reality they fear no- 
thing and desire nothing.”’ The automatism of animals was the fashionable 
philosophy of the Cartesians and Jausenists, and was at one time all the 
ragein France. During the last century a swarm of books was pub- 
lished on the subject, which instead of elucidating the matter, only ren- 
dered if more obscure. The most unfeigned astonishment is expressed 
by many of these writers at the marvels of iustinct, but these are 
the very writers who are most emphatic in declaring animals mere 
machines. 

The followers of Descartes, who maintained that the animals were infe- 
rior to machines, were opposed by the followers of Pereira, who main- 
tained that they were superior to men. The animals are endowed by 
these philosopher with freewill and foresight ; the brutes speak, laugh, 
and reflect as we do. Leibuitz, after carefully balancing the attributes 
of men and brutes, hesitates to admit the superiority of our species. He 
declares that some men, and no doubt himself among the number, are 
decidedly superior to brutes, while the difference between certain stupid 
men and certain intelligent quadrupeds is so small, that he doubts if any 
difference really exists, or admitting its existence, that the advanta; 
is on the human side. He argues for the immortality of the souls of 
brutes, and— 

Thinks, admitted to an equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 


But brutes must be gifted with conscience, knowledge, and respon- 
sibility before they can be admitted to the dignity of another life ; 
and accordingly, these attributes are freely given them by the naturalist 
Bonnet. 

Cuvier, Buffon, Locke, and Voltaire, and all the writers who have en- 
deavoured to penetrate the mystery of existence through the medium of 
metapbysical inquiry, or the study of animal organisation, have devoted 
meditation and investigation to what some term the intellect, and some 
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the automatism, of the lower animals. Their contradiction are innu- 
merable. But the medium between the prepostgrous extravagance of ré- 
fusing sensation to the very organs of the senses, and the ni less ridiculous 
theory which lodges an immortal spirit in a flea, is to be und ia what 
is termed instinct. “But what is instinct?” asks Voltaire. “It is a 
4 substantial power,’ it isa ‘plastic energy.’” C'est je ne sais quoi, 
c’est de V’instinct. The nature of instinct has been often canvassed sub- 
sequently to this writer, but the discussion bas invariably terminated in 
some unsatisfactory definition, proving the invincible ignorance of man 
on this subject, and that— 

Well hast thou said, Athena’s wisest son, 

All that we know is, little can be known. 

It is one of those mysteries the solution of which is concealed in 
the mind of the Godhead. The unaided intellect of man will never 
pierce it. 

What is this mighty breath, ye sages say, 

That in a powerful language, felt, not heard, 
Instructs the fowls of heaven? What but God, 
Inspiring God, who, boundless Spirit, ail 
Adjusts, sustains, aud agitates the whole. 





BELLOT AND HIS GRAVE. 


There are men whose characters are so beyond their destiny, that their 
appearance in the world, in connection with comparatively small inci- 
dents, astonishes, and, in some cases, even confounds us. We cannot un- 
derstand why nature should appropriate her finest materials to a being, 
who might, for all the apparent ends he is to accomplish, be just as well 
made of ordinary clay. It is not always because we look with contempt 
on the lesser mechanism of life. We eagerly drink the fresh, clear water 
‘which gushes from the cool spring, but it is brought from the well, not in 
a delicate pitcher of Sévres china, but in the hamblest of jars. Yet we 
must not measure the mighty designs of creation by our narrow and feeble 
contrivances. In the provident economy around us, all is grand, vast, 
mighty, inscrutable. From the depths of nature, as well as from the page 
of oly Writ, we bear an awful voice exclaim, “ Thy ways are not My 
ways.” In every case the instrument is fitted to the purpose, though to 
our erring comprehenson it may seem disproportioned. The soft sum- 
mer shower—the silent dew of night, are, in fact, not less wondrous than 
the terrific comet, though the one stretches its fiery wing over the hea- 
‘vens, and the others accomplish their errand unnoticed and unseen. And 
80, in Jife—in our own microcosm, we sbould recognise the dignity and 
moral worth of the bumblest agencies. Let us always look everywhere 
for the image of the Almighty : let us search, and we shall find. It is 
not only in the warrior, whose name is the burden of pwans of victory— 
not only in the statesman, who guides the course of an empire—not only 
in the popular writer, whose province it is, in these latter days to sway 
both warrior and statesman, as well as the common herd of mankind— 
that we should look for a hero, or seek for a model. In the humblest 
ranks, at the remotest points—not more in the trenches of Sebastopol 
than under the torrid sun of Africa, or midst the rushing ice of the frozen 
ocean, we may hope to see the brightness of man’s soul sbining, if 
oy with a glowworm’s light, throught the dross and corruption of his 


Or those who come in this category, Joseph René Bellot is a memora- 
ble example. A work has just appeared, under the title of Memoirs and 
Journal of Lieutenant Bellot, which fursishes a most interesting ac- 
count of the life and exploits of this illustrious man, and is, indeed, 
a prouder monument to his memory, than statue of brass or column of 
marble. From the tenor of such a career we learn the noblest lessons. 
Human nature, sacrificing its individual ambition, cherishing the purest 
aspirations, and aiming at lofty purposes, is exhibited in its most attrac- 
tive and most fascinating aspect. We are touched by its resolution, its 
energy, its endurance, its self-denial. We look more closely at ourselves, 
and see, with mingled shame and mortification, how greatly we suffer in 
the contrast. Yet far from discouraging, such a reflection elevates and 
refines. We are reminded that this paladin of nature was no patent lord- 
ling, no etherial creation, but the son of a humble blacksmith. His 
shininig virtues—perbaps even his undying fame. are within reach of us 
all, and it isa satisfaction to know that we may emulate, though we 
¢canuot excel. 

The proud city of Paris had the honour of giving birth to Joseph 
Bellot, who first saw the light on the 18th of March, 1826. But though 
born in the capital, the young sailor always considered himself a child of 





ter. He gave an animated description of the action ; but though fo com- 
mand of two field-pieces, dwelt on his own share in the fray in the most 
modest terms. Almost all the men who worked the guns were wounded, 


ble presence of mind, he fired bis pistol at his assailant, and thus escaped. 
For bis conduct in this engagement he received the cross of the Legion 
of Honour. 

From the Berceau Bellot passed to the Belle Poule, on the same sta- 
tion, and bearing the broad pennant of the commodore, to whom he was 
appointed aide-de-camp, and, at the same time, intrasted with the service 
of the signals. His duties were now extremely arduous, yet be had so 
profited by severe self-discipline, so completely overcome his natural ten- 
dency to indolence, that he devoted his little leisure to the instruction 
of his shipmates, and delivered a course of lectures on geometry and na- 
vigation for their improvement. His merits were not overlooked by the 
commodore, as they might have been in our own service ; and that offi- 
cer, in an official despatch, reported him to be “ the most distinguished 


duct ; he is good for everything, and full of ardour to do everything: 
superior in all points to his age and position.” 

eturning to France, Bellot was, in November, 1847, promoted to the 
rank of enseigne de vaisseau, or midsbipman, and after passing a few 
weeks on board the Pandora, sailed in July, 1848, in the Triomphante, 
for La Plata and Oceania, as the French have named their straggling 
settlements in the south seas. It was thus his fortune to view the won- 
ders of the southern sphere of the globe—to visit those charmiog islands, 
raised, in the bosom of the great deep, by insect architects— before he 
proceeded to the ice-bound north, where he might remember, amidst the 
a of eternal winter, the verdant and graceful flora of that sunny 
clime. 

During this voyage he applied himself diligently to the duties of his 
profession, and with such effect, that he attracted the attention and se- 
cured the approval of his superiors, by whom he was repeatedly men- 
tioned to the authorities at home. He returned to France in August, 
1850, and proceeding to Rochefort, was attached to the depot company, 
where he had before him the prospect of a long period of inactivity and 
leisure. This, however, was a fate to which he was unwilling to resign 
himself ; not only because he was animated by a hero’s ambition of re- 
nown, but because he loved a path of adventure for its own sake, and, 
above all, desired to employ constantly and usefully those faculties and 
talents with which he was endowed. Such were the feelings that prompt- 
ed him to offer his services to Lady Franklin, for the Polar expedition, 
and, after some delay, the French government sanctioned his views, and 
he was authorized to enter his name on the books of the Prince Albert. 

Behold him on nis way to that dreary sea, which the poets have painted 
in such awful colours, yet have been unable, by any effort of imagination, 
to equal in horror! How far short of the reality is even the sublime de- 
scription of Milton, and how unlike !— 

“A boundless continent, 

Dark, waste, and wild, under the frown of night, 

Starless exposed, and ever-threatening storms 

Of chaos blustering round.” 
But for the greater part of the year, where, in that dead world, is “the 
frown of night ?”’ “ dark !’’? how welcome would be darkness! * starless !”’ 
the vast sky is one sheet of orbs, looking like specks of snow, or stars 
frozen. Byron speaks of 

“ A fearfal light : 

No sun, no moon, no lights innumerable.” 
But here the lights are countless ; they rise in masses, with salvos of thun- 
der and strains of music ; they spread over the sky in ruddy streamers ; 
they mount up like flames ; the heavens are a canopy of fire; the white 
earth shines like lightning. Light! it is all light! 
We might suppose that we beheld, not the majesty, but the ghost of 
Nature, robed in a winding-sheet. At times, there is the silence of the 
grave, and the mind is awed by the visible presence of Eternity. But 
what we contemplate is not Death. In those frozen depths, in that mo- 
tionless air, beneath that lifeless sky, the pulse of creation still beats. 
Fish, fow], beast, man, live and thrive in this lair of Winter. 
The ice throws itself up from the sea in huge peaks, as mountains spring 
from the womb of a crater ; it kuts itself into vast packs, or breaks into 
floating archipelagoes ; now it clings round the bleak shore, as if it sought 
shelter ; now it dashes into the mid-ocean, and battles with the waves. 





Rochefort, to which place he removed, in company with his family, in his 
fifth year ; and, to say the truth, the adopted parent faithfully performed 
the duties of a mother. When he bad exbausted the instruction and the 
honours of a child’s seminary, the municipality, hearing of his infantile 
intelligence, and considering that a humble artizag like his father must 
be unable to complete his education, granted him a demiburtse at the 
college of Rochefort, by which, with the aid of a small contribution from 
his family, he was secured this advantage at the expense of the city. At 
this early period, and in this little sphere, he was remarkable for the 
nobility of his character, though few could have yet discerned the supe- 
rior texture of his mind. Frequently a manly vigour of purpose, a win- 
ning forgetfulness of self, a sweet gentleness and innocence, gleamed like 
precious metal, from the hidden treasury of his heart, showing what a 
Store was garnered there. This is illustrated by one of many incidents 
of that time of promise. Diligent and studious, he was selected by his 
master to be the companion of an idle boy, the son of a rich citizen, in the 
hope that bis example, joined to his counsel and instruction, might have 
a beneficial effect. The experiment was successful; and the grateful 
father of the boy, after defraying Bellot’s extra expenses at the college, 
presented him, at the vacation, with a packet of bon-bons, as a personal 
token of his satisfaction. The boy ran gaily home to present the welcome 
gift to his sisters. ‘ Won’t I make the hussies laugh!’ he cried to his 
mother, as he produced the prize. The hussies, of course, were not slow 
to break open the packet, when, lo! out fell a five-franc piece. ‘‘ How 
jolly!” exclaimed the excited boy ; “ here is sometbing to buy you pretty 
ribands!’’ But what were eveu pretty ribands in the presence of bon- 
bons? Thelittle hero—he was now twelve years old—dispensed with 
lavish hand his well-earned confections, and was loudest in laughing over 
the treat, when he drew forth a harder substance wrapped carefully in 
paper. and tearing off the cover, discovered a gold piece of twenty francs. 

nstantly he remembered that his father bad been wishing for some time 
to go on business to Paris, but was prevented by poverty, and darting 
into the workshop, he threw himself into his arms, and put the precious 
coin into his hand, exclaiming—* Here, father, this will enable you to go 
to Paris.” 

In his sixteenth year Bellot was transferred from the college of Roche- 
fort to the naval school, where, in acknowledgment of his good conduct, 
the city continued to him the assistance of a demiburse, and his remain- 
ing expenses were, as at first, defrayed by his family. Two tedious years 
were to pass before, in September, 1843—when he had reached his eigh- 
teenth year—he was appointed an aspirant on board the Borda, the flag- 


ship at Brest, and now first received pay. The amount was small, but it | 


brought the blessing of independence ; and the generous youth inaccessi- 
ble to the seductious of gay messmates, or the many temptations of a sea- 
port, could save enough from the scanty pittance to send a souveuir 
of his attachment to his humble home, knowing how welcome it would 
has ra that loved circle, where all concentrated their hopes on their sai- 
or boy. 

A tew months afterwards, when he was appointed an é/éve de marine 
on board the Berceau, we find him giving his family a more substantial 
proof of his affection, in the shape of an allowance of twenty francs a 
month out of his slender income. It was now that he started on his ini- 
tiatory voyage, proceeding, in the first a, to the isle of Bourbon, and 
subsequently to Madagascar and Nassi-Bé. His impressionable mind was 
no doubt aroused by the grandeur and immensity of the ocean, and from 
this sublime spectacle he probably turned to scrutinise and examine him- 
self. His journal tells us that he was not satisfied with the inquest. 
“ My negligence and apathy,” he exclaims, “are extreme. In spite of all 
my fine resolutions to work, and my recriminations against the jokes of 
of my companions, I have done nothing yet since our departure from 
France ; andI am afraid of letting myself give way to a fault from 
which I cannot guard myself too carefully. Iam not so blind as not to 
see all these things, and yet I have not the strength to repress my defects. 
I must work to win a good reputation, instead of rocking myself to 
— - ease and supineness, hardly tolerable in one whose parents are 
wealthy.’ 

In euch language does the brave youth, while communing with the 
still voice of his own heart, show us that he was of kindred flesh and 
blood, and, at the same time, resolves to conquer and reclaim himself. 
Yet he looked to a higher power for support and assistance in the task. 

‘O my God!” he cries, “we bless the immutable decrees of Thy provi- 
dence, and, without murmuring, we kneel before the hand that smites 
us.” Soon we find the pious lad receiving the martial baptism of fire. 
In the expedition against Tamatave, in 1845, Bellot signally distin- 
guished bimself, and was severely wounded. Yet in the midst of his suf- 


It closes round a ship, and nips the stoutest timbers in twain, as if they 
were twigs, Or it mounts bodily up, climbs the sides of the doomed ves- 
sel, and flings itself in huge piles on the deck. Ina moment, the ship, 
with all it contains, is walled up and entombed. 





Yet the stolid Esquimaux trusts himself on this perilous sea in a canoe 
of skin, He springs trom floe to floe, reaches the open water, and launches 
his fragile boat on the rushing billows. The rancid seal affords him deli- 
cate eating, and he finds venison in the bear. With the instinct of the 
ant he lays up a stock of provisions for the winter in his snow hut; but, 
alas! it is often insufficient for his wants, and his famine, like the old 
dragon of Egypt, claims a tribute of victims every year. The Esqui- 
maux’s fine raiment is the skin of the seal ; his couch, the ice ; his com- 
panion, a lank, miserable, half starved dog. His one enjoyment is to 
get drunk ; and his only recreation to beat his wife. 

And how do the fearless children of a kinder clime prepare to face the 
same, or even greater perils, at a latitude which the Esquimaux have 
never reached? Lieutenant Bellot, fresh from the most luxurious city of 
Europe, was to learn the hard lesson by a probation of unusual severity. 
For three hundred and thirty days—eleven months of the twelve—the 
Prince Albert remained fast in the ice. Its captivity began in September, 
when preparations were instantly commenced by all hands, to make 
everything snug for—the season! Storehouses of snow were built on the 
very ocean, now roofed with ice, and in these arctic barns and granaries 
the provisions were deposited, leaving the hold of the ship available for 
other purposes, In so small a craft every spot was of value, and the 
greatest precautions were necessary to secure a proper degree of ventila- 
tion, without admitting the fatal air. A wall of snow was piled round 
the sides of the vessel, to prevent the outward radiation of the heat, and 
the deck was overhung with a woollen tent, which intercepted the cold 
atmosphere above. In fact, the little ship mounted its great-coat. 

The dreariness, the gales, the storms, the monotonous routine of neces- 
sary but irksome duty, caused the sailor to rejoice when, leaving his pri- 
son house, he set out on a sledge expedition, though every step entailed 
a new hardship, or opened a new danger. Lieutenant Bellot was engag- 
ed in preparations for an excursion of this character during the month of 
January, the night of the Polar regions, when the sun never rises above 
the horizon. The preliminary step was to establish depots of provisions, 
along the route intended to be followed, an undertaking which occupied 
two months ; and February had closed before the adventurous party set 
out. They were furnished with sledges, some of which were drawn by 
themselves, and others by dogs ; and following the line of the coast, they 
crossed Cromwell and Brentford bays, discovered new territories, and, com- 
ing round by Port Leopold, in four months returned to the ship. They start- 
ed amidst the gloom of unbroken night, and came back with perpetual 
day. Scurvy, frost-bites, and rheumatism had marked them for their prey, 
aud their expedition had been wholly fruitless. 

But sometimes the ice does not unlock all the year, end more than one 
of our brave ships, clenched in its gripe, has beheld the twelve weary 
months revolve without bringing relief. Yet, perhaps, at a little distaace 
~—but separated by a tongue of ice—an open sheet of water, clear and 
calm, will present itself, like a mirage in the desert, as if to mock the be- 
holder. The situation, tantalising though it be, is not without hope, and 
arctic voyagers are now provided for such an emergency. Sometimes 


sand fragments. But the battering-ram most prompt against these frost- 
bound ramparts is the screw. Propelled by its invisible fin the ship 
dashes like a living monster at the obstacle, fastens the wedge of her bows 
In its massive front, tears it asunder, and swiftly darts through the cleft 
into the open water. 

From such scenes and such achievements Bellot returned in 1852 to 
England, and thence to France, where he learned, in a flattering commu- 
nication from the Minister of Marize, that he had been promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant. An accomplished scholar, and master of four lan- 
guages, chiefly acquired during his leisure hours at sea, it was natural 
that, even amidst such pursuits as he had been engaged in, he should 
evince a literary taste ; and, in fact, he no sooner found himself released 
from his arduous duties than he prepared to make a report of his voyage 
to his country and the world. Still, his family, to whom he was so ten- 
derly attached, had the first place in his thoughts, and he hastened to con- 
fide his purpose to his sisters, assuring them that his books, treating of a 
subject so full of interest, would realize them marriage portions. He was 
encouraged in his purpose by the French Government, and still more by 
Lady Franklin, who, from the first moment of their acquaintance, had con- 
tracted for the young sailor the most genuine sentiments of esteem. But 





ferings his greatest concern was that the report of his wound would alarm 


this noble project was unhappily suspended, and the narrative of his voy- 


bis family, and he hastened to allay their apprehgnsions by a cheerfu! let- 


and be was himself plauting one of the pieces when a ball struck bim in 
the thigh, and he was on the point of being cut down, but, with admira- 


éléve on the station, for his high intelligence, his character, and bis con- 


they cut their way through the barrier with huge saws, twenty feet in | 
length ; sometimes they lay a blast and shatter the ribbed ice in a thou- | 
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age as he designed it to appear, was left incomplete. The devoted Lad 

Franklin had planned another search for her long-lost husband ; and Bel- 
lot could think of nothing else. At first he had a misgiving as to how his 
wishes might be met by the Eaglish sailors, and whether Lis earolment in 
a second expedition might not awaken the bitter spirit of national jea- 
lousy ; but all such apprehensions were speedily dispelled, and when Cap- 
tain Kennedy, his former commander, offered to place himeelf under his 
orders, the may heart of the young Frenchman no longer hesitated, but 
bounded to join his Eaglish shipmates. 

The good ship Phenix once more bore Bellot to the Arctic circle—bore 
him to his grave ; and the sad catastrophe which terminated his bright 
career we must now hasten to relate. Captain Loglefield, with character- 
istic enterprise, left the Phenix to go in search of Captain Pullen, who 
had been separated for a month from his ship, the \Vurth Star, and he in- 
tended on his return to proceed with the Admiralty despatches to Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher, for whom they contained important and special instructions. 
As his absence was protracted, Bellot, who knew the importance of the 
despatches, conceived that it was his duty to go on with them himself, 
and accordingly, on the 12th of August, he set out in a sledge, and 
provided with an india-rubber canoe, for the Wellington Channel, in 
company with the Quartermaster of the  Vurth Star and two sea- 
m 








en. 

Making their way along the eastern shore of the Channel, where Sir 
Edward Belcher was supposed to be, the little party encamped at night 
on detached blocks of ice, in the neighbourhood of Cape Bowden. Next 
morning, resuming their progress, they crossed a fearful chasm in the ice, 
about four feet wide, and then pushed on for some distance, leaving be- 
tween themselves and the land a gulf of open water, some three miles in 
width. This, at length Bellot endeavoured to cross in his india-rabber 
canoe, being desirous to encamp on the land; but a violent gale drove 
him back, and after two attempts he resigned the task to Madden, the 
quartermaster, and one of the seamen. The two tars effected the object, 
and a pass rope was carried from the coast to the sledge, and had just 
been fixed, when it was discovered that the ice was in motion, shaping its 
course for the mid channel; and Bellot, thinking an effort might yet be 
made to escape, shouted to the party on shore to let go the rope. They 
were carried rapidly out to sea, and in two hours could no longer be seen 
by the anxious watchers on the shore. Perched on a hummock of ice, 
with “the wind and the waves roaring,’ they beheld themselves borne 
away on the resistless tide into darkness and space. But they still de- 
rived confidence from their bold hearts, and their trust in God and each 
other. “Iam not afraid,” said one of the party. ‘“ When the Lord pro- 
tects us,’ answered Bellot, “not a hair of our head shall be touched.” 
These were almost his last words. He turned round from his companions, 
who had crouched down under their miserable tent, and said he would go 
and see how the ice was driving. Five minutes—in such a situation min- 
utes are counted—elasped, and as he did not return, one of the seamen 
crept out to look forhim. But poor Bellot had gone. A false step—per- 
haps a roll of the slippery hummock, had sealed bis fate ; and unheard, 
unseen—save by his Almighty Father—the gallant young sailor had sunk 
in the deep. 

A woman, one of the noblest of her sex, has given us bis character in a 
few words. It is Lady Franklin who, in her own desolation, exclaims— 
“That brave and generous young man, whom I loved as a son, to whom 
I owe so much, who represented so nobly the honour and ae | of 
France, who was loved and respected by our sailors as a brother—alas! 
he isno more. He died as he lived, like a hero and a Christian.” 

We must not close this paper without again commending, as sincerely 
as warmly, the admirable book which suggested to us the subject, and to 
which we have been indebted for so much amusement and so much infor- 
mation. It is indeed a work worthy of the name of Bellot, and equally 
honourable to all who have been engagelinit. It will be welcome alike 
to the old and young—to the old, as a book replete with instruction ; to 
the young, as the record of a noble life, held up for their admonition, 
their encouragement, and their imitation. S. W. F. 





AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS IN SCOTLAND. 
THE STATISTICAL INQUIRY. 


Progress in the present day is the marked rule in everything European. 
Nothing that is susceptible ot improvement is allowed to stand still. The 
force of public opinion will admit of no lagging in matters of state ; and 
competition, the impelling genius of the present century, incites the pri- 
vate adventurer to do battle for pre-eminence in his own walk. To stand 
still, is to be beaten. The eager crowd sweeps on like a hurricane ; and 
those who cannot maintain their place in the hurrying multitude, are 
ruthlessly cast aside to make room for those more active spirits who move 
with the current. This law of never-ending improvement is a universal 
rule ; and we have no better illustration of the fact, than that presented 
to our notice in the progress of our agriculture, and the development of 
our food-raising capabilities. 

One of the surest tests of the progress of a nation, is the state of its 
agriculture. The scheme of cnitivation is so closely connected with the 
everyday-life of a people, that in its past history and present condition 
may be found an apt index to their failings, their progress and their as- 
pirations. The dark ages of our social history included the dark age of 
our agricultural art, when our forefathers tilled the ground with a sharp- 
pointed stone, and rubbed out the ears of corn with their hands. Those 
years, and many more in succession, were almost a blank in the 
| annals of farming—light dawned upon the cultivator in slow gradations, 
and it was long indeed before he began to call to bis assistance the various 
aids which art can lend to nature to help the rural operations of an in- 
telligent farmer. In those days of ignorance, the implements in use for 
the operations of the farm were of the rudest kind ; the proper rotation 
of crops were never studied ; the knowledge of manure and its value were 
so little known, that where attempts at cultivation were made, the land 
was beggared for want of nourishment; the crops raised were neither ex- 
tensive nor varied ; the cultivation was limited to one or two kinds of 
cereals, and the root crops were equally scanty. The general mode of 
conveyance for farm-produce was the horse, emphatically thea the beast 
of burden ; and, to use an Irishism, he was not only himself, bat he was 
the cart as well, until the old lumbering tumbril—a sort of sledge made 
to be trailed—was substituted, followed in time by the solid wheeled- 
cart. Asa necessary consequence of all this, the crops were far from 
being productive in their yield or fine in their quality ; and the modus 
operandi in the harvest-fields was so primitive, as to be quite in keeping 
with the other operations of the farm. ‘ 

If the implements of labour and the ways of working were rude and 
primitive, the social condition of the farmer and his servants was equally 
so. His dwelling-house was more picturesque than comfortable—the 
family and the cattle beiag housed under the same roof. The house was 
a compound of mud and turf, erected on a base of large loose stones 
The fireplace was in the middle of the floor ; to let out the smoke, there 
was one hole in the centre of the roof; and another in some part of the 
building to serve as a door. There was but one apartment and the in- 
mates lay on benches covered with straw or heath. The first great im- 
provement consisted in the establishment of a movable door—generally 
of wicker-work—a window with a movable wooden shutter, and the par- 
tial banishment of the cattle. In course of time, the Sreplace was re- 
moved to the end of the dwelling ; box-beds formed a division in the 
house, behind which some of the cattle were sure to be snugly ensvonced ; 
a loft came to be fixed upon the rafters, with a ladder to serve as 4 means 
of access. Panes of horn or glass were added to the window ; hinges 
were made to the door ; and in districts where stone and lime were plen- 
tiful, a large fireplace was built, with accommodation for the family to 
sit round it, the smoke finding egress through a mud-chimney. While 
such a state of matters existed, it will readily be understood that the far- 
mer, or “ the guidman,” ashe was called, was more the equal and the com- 
panion of his servants than he is now; and even at a comparatively re- 
cent period, he took his meals along with such of his men as lived in his 
house, having the privilege of the arm-chair by the fire. At meal-times, 
he would be found partaking at a common table of the same food, per- 
haps eating from the same dish as his ploughmen; and in the evening, 
while the females plied the busy spinning-wheel, the wandering beggar 
would be chanting the last new ballad, or the packman would be doling 
out his store of news and gossip, collected in his travels through the 
various farm-towns. At that time, in the distant parishes, the wandering 
pedler was the best substitute for a newspaper to which the farmer had 
access : “he was the brief chronicle of the times.” The married hind 
was lodged in a similar way, and succeeded by degrees to some of the 
castaway comforts of his master. The present comfortable farmhouses 
are of comparatively recent date, and most of them present a striking 
contrast to those we have attempted to describe ; while the houses or 
buts of the farm-servants, to the lasting disgrace of all concerned, have 
not, till within these two years past, undergone any very serious modifi- 
cation of their primitive construction. We are glad to observe that now 
public attention is directed to the subject, and that many of the inflaen- 
tial landlords of the couatry are alive to the necessity of immediate im- 
provement. 
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When once the spell was broken, progress and improvement were rapid. 
The agricultural mind, once thoroughly aroused, to expand ; and 
the old systems of farming and the ancient implements of husbandry 
were soon thrown aside, and numbered among the things of the past. 
The great changes, of which our present improved system is the result, 
may be said to have commenced about the beginning of the last century 
with the improvement of the reads. This may be set down as the key to 
all subsequent progress. The old roads of this country, and particularly 
the farm-roads, were little more than tracks formed by the old packhorse 
as he jogged along with his loads of straw or manure ; and their first im- 

; vement consisted in a foundation formed by the stones gathered from 
Belds, which were eventually applied to this purpose, instead of being 
buried over and over again, and raised as often by the plough. On the 
top of these stones was thrown the earth raised from the accompanying 
diteb, which was dug on each side of the path to serve as a drain for the 
water. Those who view the comfortable roads which we possess in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, can form but a vague idea of their ap- 
pearance while passing through the transition state we attempt to de- 
scribe, when the carter was armed with a hedge-bill to cut brashwood to 
fill up the ruts and uneven places before his roughly-made cart could pass 
along. 

Other changes of equal importance speedily followed the improving 
roads ; among the first of which may be numbered a series of new instru- 
ments of tillage, which epeedily found favour, and ousted the old fash- 
ioned articles which ancient usage bad tolerated far too long. Among 
the first to give way was the formidable old wooden plough, with ite 
team of half-a dozen oxen in their rope-harness, and attended by a man 
“ fore and aft’’ to direct and guide it. An improved instrament, the fore- 

-ranner of that now in use, made its appearance on the field, and speedily 
became a favourite, The cart, too, simple and aan | of construction as it 
may appear to us, has its history, and came through its various stages of 
improvement. It was gradually developed, from a few wooden poles laia 
crosswise—a kind of land-raft—trailed along the uneven ground, through 
its various stages, till it assumed, a great number of years ago, something 
like its present appearance—a great wooden box, fitted upoo small 
wheels shaped out of solid wood. Harrows with wooden teeth were fol- 
lowed in time by those of iron. Machines for sowing drill-crops came 
into use; the farm-yard came to be better arranged ; the old flail of that 
day was thrown aside, and the thrasbing-mill of our own took its place. 
The rotation of creps, and the proper application of manure to the land, 
in time forced themselves on the mind of the farmer. In time, other ma- 
nures than the mere litter of the cow-house and the stable came to be 
used ; and up to the present moment, proper manures, artificial as well 
as natural, form one of the prime considerations of the farmer. 

The varieties of grain and roots which are now grown in the country 
have been of gradual introduction ; and amid the early prejudices of the 
more ignorant farmers, parties who attempted to cultivate them were 
sneered and scoffed at, as were those who first began the system of “ fal- 
lowing”’ part of their land. A little more than a hundred years ago, 
wheat was a wonder in Scotland: so much was this the case, that in the 

ear 1727, a small field sown with this cereal, on a farm near Edinburgh, 

ormed a Sunday-sight for the citizens. Twenty-three years after that, 
turnip-seed was sown for the first time in one of the counties ; and in the 
ad 1760, potatoes were first planted out into the fields in small patches. 
ow the scene is changed : we have 168,216 acres of wheat; more than 
double that acreage of turnips; and, despite the disease, a goodly acre- 
age of potatoes, The increased cultivation of the potato, after it had 
once made its appearance on the farm, bad a marked result on the pro- 
gress of the country and the welfare of the people : its value as a part of. 
their food was inestimable, its cheapness leading to its universal use 
Not less important was the introduction of new varieties of food for the 
feeding of cattle ; among which red-clover, first grown in 1720, and va- 
rious other grasses, may be noted as a welcome substitute for the old diets 
of thistle and broom, upon which cows and oxen were force’ to browse in 

_— days when such things were thought to be the height of cattle- 
eeding. 

Although the facts we have noted may read pleasantly enough, and 
appear to have passed smoothly along the road of time—or, unlike the 
generality of improvements, to have suffered nothing from the prejudices 
of ignorant opponents—it was not so in reality. There ever bas been, 
and ever will be, a bitter hostility to all innovations. Some wise le 
are so satisfied that progress of all kinds has reached its culminating- 
point, that they look upon anything pointing in a direction opposed to 
their notions as a heresy not to be tolerated. In fact, like the opponents 
to the application of steam as a motive-power, they are ever ready to 

redict a failure ; and even, as in the case of the steamer on the Hadson, 
f it does it once, the croak is immediately raised that “ it cannot do 
it again,” 

So it was with the new implements and the new modes of the farm. 
Those—and they were numerous—who were satisfied with the ancient 
style of agriculture, scoffed at all who lent their aid to the modern spirit 
of improvement introduced by the Highland Society, Sir John Sinclair, 
and other patriotic gentlemen whose exertions were of an earlier date. 
The stand-still men *“ couldna be fashed’’ with anything new or better 
than had been used by their fathers before them, and so they offered bit- 
ter opposition to the improved system ; but for all that, it moved, and 
moves still. The new style in fact, has fairly frightened away the old—not 
only pushing out the antiquated modes of farming, but shoving even the 
very farmer himself to the right about. We have a new race of men 
altogether as tillers of our soil, men of enlarged knowledge and growing 
ability, who make farming a profession, and pursue it with advantage to 
themselves aud all who are connected with them—man or beast. The 
old kitchen, and the arm-chair by the fire in the ragged house of turf, the 
gossip with the beggar, the interchange of news with the pedler, the 
dungheap at the door, the cattle behind the bed, and the crop of thistles 
to feed them, have had their day ; and we live now in times when our 
land is manured with a substance from Peru, ploughed with an imple- 
ment driven by steam, when our corn is reaped by machinery, and 
thrashed out by the aid of the steam-engine, and when we have profes- 
sors of agriculture in our colleges. What would the antique farmer say 
to all this. 

As the introduction of steam in the affairs of the farm may be cbroni- 
cled as marking out the commencement of a new era in our agricultural 
progress, so we may hope that the introduction of a well considered and 
well-digested series of annual statistics, a yearly account of what we grow, 
and how we grow it, the produce of our crops, the number of our cows, 
calves, and sheep, the sum-total of our horses and swine, details of farm- 
machinery, and of the effect of the different manures, and other particu- 
lars illustrative of the advancement of agricultural science, may be con- 
sidered as the inauguration of a still higher stage of the art. It is sur- 
prising that Britain has hitherto been so backward in the matter of agri- 
cultural statistics. France, Holland, Belgium, America, and other fo- 
reign countries have had them for years. We can tell to an ounce the 
quantity of cotton yearly imported into our manufactories ; we publish 
periodical records of all kinds of produce sent from these shores to other 
countries ; we can tell to a certainty how many barrels of flour we re- 
ceive from Brother Jonathan every year ; we take infinite pains to chro- 
nicle the exact number of Gouda cheeses which our vessels bring across 
the Channel ; we know the quantity of barley which is yearly subtracted 
from our food-supplies to make into stimulants for the intemperate: but 
the supply of food grown to meet the wants of our own population, has 
hitherto been a matter which could only be estimated. For some years 
back, there has been a growing desire to ascertain how we really stood in 
this respect. Fitful exertions have at various times been made to move 
the government powers to action; but from want of due pressure, and 
until the Highland Society became urgent in the matter, no steps were 
taken till 1853, when an experiment was so successfully conducted in 
three Scotch counties, as to induce the Board of Trade to order an enu- 
meration of the whole of Scotland, and to select a few counties of Eng- 
land for trial : as a forerunner, we are given to understand, of the intro- 
~duction of the matter on a more perfect scale in these two countries ; 80 
that we shall now be upsides with Ireland, where the statistics have been 
annually collected for some years past. 

It is decidedly in connection with the food question that the results of 
our annual tabulation of these statistics will have most interest, and be 
most eagerly looked for and welcomed by the political economist. It is 
by correct statistics only, and not from mere estimates, that we can de- 
cide whether or not the corn we grow will feed the population we raise. 
This has been amply shown by the present inquiry, so successfully cou- 

ducted by Mr. Hall Maxwell, the energetic and accomplished secretary of 

the Highland Society, to whom the collection of the Scottish statistics 
was confided. The illusory nature of all estimates may be at once judged 
of by an application to these tables, where the produce of grain in Scot- 
land is shown to be scarcely one-half of the estimates given by M’Culloch 
and others, As an instance, we may state that M-Culloch gives the wheat 
as 350,000 acres, while Maxwell can find only 168,216—a striking dif- 
secenoe certainly, but not more so than in the case of barley, which is only 

He ay to be one-half the acreage imagined by the enthusiastic statists ia 
eir dictionaries of commerce and books on agriculture. It would be 

out of place, in a purely literary journal like this, to republish the elabo- 
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rate tables of produce or acreage so admirably drawn up by Mr. Maxwell, 
but we may perbaps be permitted to give briefly the ont results of this 
enpevens inquiry. 

he present returns refer to an area of 12,613,345 acres, as now under 
the operation of the large farmers in Scotland, who are, in round numbers, 
a body of 50,000 people. A portion of this sown with cereals is 1,374,515 ; 
planted with root-crops, 581.506 ; there are also 6,670 acres in flax. The 
remainder of the acreage is to be found in ra ay ry irrigated mea- 
dows, waste woods. pasture, &c.; but it is a striking fact, that only one- 
sixth part of the area embraced by these statistics contributes to our 
bread-resources, and that the whole stuff we grow is ouly equal to about 
thirty days’ food for the people of Great Britain. 

We now come to our cattle, and we find that the total livestock, as enu- 
merated in these tablea, amounts to 6,043,384—being horses, cows, valves, 
oxen, sheep, and swine. Large as this number undoubtedly is, it does 
not represent the total wealth of Scotland in respect of its livestock, as it 
is supposed that the quantity in the possession of the small holders will 
turn out to be very considerable. Sir Jobn Sinclair gave a greatly 
higher estimate of the cattle than the ascertained results which Mr, Hall 
Maxwell lays before us. But there are many changes in the matter of 
cattle since bis day. The stock has been much thinned by fatal diseases, 
and also from the clearing-out of many of the Highland crofts, as well as 
by other causes. Great changes, too, have taken place since then, both 
in the manner and purpose of feeding. “ Forty years ago,” says a writer 
on this subject, “ cattle were seldom fed before they were three years 
old ; and when fattened, were at least one-third under the weight of what 
cattle are now brought to. And while the number of cows kept was at 
that time doubtless greater—milk and milk-produce furming a much 
larger portion of the food ef the rural and even village and town popula- 
tion than they do now—tbe number of cattle prepared for the shambles 
was then much less. Indeed, at that time, Scotland was rather a country 
for supplying England witb lean cattle, than for furnisbing, as it now 
does, no inconsiderable portion of the beef consumed in Eogland.”’ 

This great number of cattle, even deducting the horses, will give two 
each to the population of Scotland ; and whether they make use of them 
or not, it is certain that we now see more butcher-meat in the country 
than we did in the time of Sir John Sinclair. It is not a very great 
number of years since fresh butcher meat was a rarity to the majority of 
the people ; and there are some persons still living who can remember 
when an ox slaughtered for general consumption was carried in proces- 
sion through the county-town of Haddington, decorated with ribbons, 
and preceded by a band of music. Even pork was not in very common 
use till a comparatively late period—there was a great aversion to it. 

We cannot close these brief remarks on the Scottish statistics, without 
bearing witness to the admirable maaner in which they have be2n got up 
—a difficult task well accomplished ; nor can we fail to discover in this 
inquiry a new benefit arising out of the Penny-postage system, the whole 
of these Scottish Agricultural Statistics—some 50,000 in number—ha- 
ving been collected through the post-office. —Chambers. 
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A TOUGH STORY. 


The following story is told by that renowned wag, Job Phoenix of the 
California Pioneer. The reader will see that it records the verdict of a 
‘‘ Coroner’s Inquest,” and in other particulars bears a strong resemblance 
to some of the tough stories which our opponents have circulated against 
the Republican party in the States. 

Dr. Tushmaker was never regularly bred as a physician or surgeon, but 
he possessed naturally a strong mechanical genius and a fine appetite, 
and finding his teeth of great service in gratifying the latter propensity, 
he concluded that he could do more good in the world and create more 
real happiness therein by putting the teeth of the inhabitants in good 
order, than in any other way, so he became a dentist. 

He was the man that first invented the method of placing small cog 
wheels in the back teeth, for the more perfect mastification of food, and 
he claimed to be the original discoverer of that method of filling cavities 
with a kind of putty—which becoming hard directly causes the tooth to 
ache so grievously, that it has to be pulled, thereby giving the dentist 
two successive fees for the same job. 

Tushmaker was one day seated in his office in the city of Boston, Mass., 
when a stout old fellow named Byles, presented himself to have a back 
tooth drawn. 

The dentist seated his patient in the chair of torture, and opening his 
mouth discovered there an enormous tooth on the right-hand side, about 
as large, as he afterwards expressed it, “as a small Polyglot Bible.” I 
shall have trouble with this tooth, thought Tushmaker, but he clapped on 
his heaviest forceps and pulled. It didn’tcome. Then he tried the turn- 
screw, exerting bis utmost strength but the tooth wouldn’t stir. 

“Go away from here,” said Tushmaker to Byles, “and return in a 
week, and I will draw that tooth out for you, or will know the reason 
why.” 

Byles got up, clapped a handkerchief to his jaw, and put forth. 

The dentist went to work, and in three days he invented an instru- 
ment which he was confident would pull anything. It was a com- 
bination of the lever, pulley, wheel and axle, incline plane, wedge and 
screw. The castings were made and the machine put up ia the office, 
over an iron chair, rendered perfectly stationary by iron rods going down 
into the foundations of the granite building. 

In a week old Byles returned ; he was clamped into the iron chair, 
the forceps connected with the machine attached firmly to the tooth and 
 oecpanaed stationing himself in the rear, took hold of a lever four feet 

ong. 

He turned it slightly—old Byles gave a groan, and lifted bis right 
leg. Another turn another groan, and higher went old Byles right leg 
again. 

“* What do you raise your leg for?’’ asked the doctor. 

“T can’t help it,” said the patient. 

“ Well,” said Tushmaker, the tooth is bound to come now.” 

He turned the lever clear round, with a sudden jerk, and snapped old 
Byles’ head clean and clear from his shoulders, leaving a space of four 
inches between the severed parts! 

They had a post mortem examination—the roots of the tooth were 
found extending down the right side, through the right leg, and turned 
up in two prongs directly under the sole of the right foot. 

“No wonder,” said Tush., “ that he raised his leg.” 

The jury thought so too, but they found the roots much decayed, and 
five surgeons swearing that mortification would have ensued in a few 
— Tushmaker ws cleared on a verdict of ‘ justifiable homi- 
cide. 

He was a little shy of that instrument afterwards ; but one day an old 
lady, feeble and flacid, came in to have a tooth drawny and thinking it 
would come out very easy, Tushmaker concluded, just by way of variety, 
to try the machine. 

He did so, and at the first turn drew the old lady’s skeleton completely 
ee entirely from her body, leaving her a mass of quivering jelly in the 
chair ! 

Tushmaker took her home ina pillow case. She lived seven years 
after that, and they called her the * Iudia Rubber Woman.” She had 
suffered terribly with the rheumatism, but after this occurrence never 
had a pain in ber bones. The dentist kept them in a glass case. 

After this the machine was sold to the contractor of the Boston Custom 
House, and it was found that a child three years of age, could, by a sin- 
gle turn of the screw, raise a stone weighing twenty-five tons. 

Smaller ones were made on the same principle, and sold to the keepers 
~ ay and restaurants. They were advantageously used for boning 
urkeys. 

There is no moral at all to this story, and it is possible that the cir- 
cumstances may have become slightly exaggerated. Ofcourse there can 
be no doubt of the truth of the main incideats—Canada paper . 
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A RETROSPECT. 
MINISTERIAL CHANGES DURING THE LATE SESSION, 


December 12, 1854.—The session opens with Lord Aberdeen at the head 
of the Government. 

January 23, 1855.—At the resumption of business, Mr. Roebuck gives 
notice of motion for “ a Select Committee to inquire into the Condition 
of the Army before Sebastopol, and into the conduct of those departments 
of the Government whose duty it has been to minister to the wants of 
that Army.” 

Two days after this notice, Mr. Hayter intimates to the House of Com- 
mons that Lord John Russel! had resigaed his office of Lord President of 
the Council, and that his Lordship would make an explanatory statement 
on the following day. 

January 26.—Lord John Russell makes his statement, and assigns as 
reason for his resignation that he could not conscientiously oppose Mr. 





Roebuck’s motion for inquiry. He read a correspondence which had 
passed between Lord Aberdeen and himself as to the rearrangement of 
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the War department, and the propriety of substituting Lord Pa!merston 
for the Dake of Newcastle as War Minister. 

January 29.—Mr. Roebuck’s motion is carried by 305 to 148. It wa 
opposed by Lord Palmerston and his colleagues in the Ministry. 

February 1—Lord Aberdeen announces in the House of Lords the re- 
signation of his Ministry. 

February 5.—Lord Palmerston is intrusted with the formation of a 
Ministry ; the Queen’s application to the Earl of Derby having failed, in 
consequence of the refusal of Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr 
Sidney Herbert, to take office under him. 

The Palmerston Ministry is composed of the members of the Aberdeen 
Government, save the Duke of Newcastle, who retires, and Lord John 
Russell, whose resignation caused the break-up. Lord Panmure succeeds 
the Dake of Newcastle as War Minister, Sir George Grey takes Lord Pal- 
merston’s office of Home Secretary, and Mr. Sidaey Herbert goes to the 
matey #peentnaes. ae: Viesenene crationce Chancellor of the Exche- 

x raham First Lor . 
esldent a te Board ay of the Admiralty, and Mr. Cardwell 
n Kussell sets out as Minister Plenipotentiar 
consider Russian and Austrian proposals for oo 0. os 

February 22.—Lord Palmerston announces in the Commons the seces- 
sion from his Goverament of Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert. From explanations given, the secession is attributed to 
Lord Palmerston’s souninesnce in the nomination of Mr. Roebuck’s Com- 
mittee, some changes in the names being his Lordship’s inducement. Mr. 
Cardwell joins in the secession. The seceding Ministers take their places 
on the bench occupied by the representatives of the “‘ Manchester school,” 
latterly kaown as the “ Peace party.” 

Whilst at Paris, Lord John Russell consents to take the office of Colo- 
nial Secretary in the room of Mr. Sidney Herbert. He announces the 
fact to his constituents under date February 23, and proceeds to Vienna. 
Sir Cornewall Lewis succeeds Mr. Gladstone ; Sir Charles Wood succeeds 
SirJ. Graham; Lord Stanley of Alderley succeeds Mr. Cardwell. A 
change also takes place in the office of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
Earl of Carlisle replacing the Earl of St. Germans. 

April 30.—Lord John Russell appears in bis place in Parliament. 

May 24.—Mr. Disraeli’s motion accusing Ministers of “ ambiguous lan- 
guage and uncertain conduct” in reference to the great question of * peace 
and war,’’ comes on for discussion. Lord John Russell’s speech is so war- 
like that it induces Mr. Roebuck and some other Members to alter their 
intention and vote against Mr. Disraeli’s motion. Mr. Gladstone and the 
other seceding Ministers strongly recommend the acceptance of the Rus- 
sian propositions as the basis of peace. After two nights’ discussion, the 
motion is negatived, by 319 to 219. 

Count Buol, the Austrian Minister, on observing Lord John Russell’s 
warlike incentives, issues a circular, in which he expresses surprise, and 
mentions that Lord Joho Russell before leaving Vienna expressed his ap- 
proval of certain propositions suggested by Austria for the settlement of 
the “ third point” on the principle of “ counterpoise” as regarded the 
Russian fleet in the Black , and that his Lordship undertook to recom- 
mend to his Government the acceptance of the propositions. 

In answer to questions, Lord Joha Russell admits that Count Buol’s 
statement is substantially correct. 

Whereupon Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton gives notice of motion condem- 
natory of Lord John Russell’s conduct, and asserting that “ his contia- 
uance in office as a responsibie adviser of the Crown” has shaken confi- 
dence in the Ministry. 

July 16.—Previous to this motion coming on, Lord John Russell an- 
nounces his resignation, and makes a statement. Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton makes his speech and withdraws his motion. 
: Sir William Molesworth succeeds Lord John Russell as Colonial Mia- 
ster. 





FAREWELL TO SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 


Why should Sir James Graham so delight to gloat over the horrors of 
war, and to magnify tbe perils of the nation? If our fleets were annihi- 
lated, and the enemy at the gates of London, the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty could not be more lugubrious than he seems to have been the 
other day, at the turning of the first sod of the Silloth Railway, For the 
present, at least, we have done with all discussion as to protocols, and 
Austrian proposals, and Russian offers to make peace. The Govern- 
ments of France and England may have been reasonable or unreasonable 
in rejecting the proffered terms. But wherefore this spirit of exaggera- 
tion wh ar, the speeches of Sir James Graham and his brother 
Peelites? “With shame and painful surprise we heard Mr. Gladstone, in 
the House of Commons, describe the repulse of the 18th of June as a 
great military disaster; though surely the indignant burst of eager de- 
nial which overwhelined his half-finished assertion must have convinced 
that daring orator that the right of misrepresentation has its limite. 
With not less impatient and angry surprise do the squires, the manufac- 
turers, the railway contractors, and the multitude appear to have listened 
to Sir James Graham—Mr. Gladstone’s late brother in arms—whilst with 
mock solemnity he thanked the directors for permitting him, “ amid the 
din of war—amid the prodigal and fruitless expenditure of millions of 
the public money—amid the grievances and disasters, the death, the sick- 
ness, the wounds, and the groans of thousands of his fellow-creatures, to 
be occupied in a work worthy of a great and commercial people.” Is 
this, indeed, the man who, but a few months ago, with an indecorum and 
indiscretion which surprised even his friends, talked fustian over his cu 
with the Admiral of his choice—the most indiscreet that ever hoisted the 
British flag—and, like another Pistol, in his foolish vanity, anticipated, 
with three times three, the destruction of the Russian fleet! The wine- 
inspired braggadocio of the Reform Club was as childish as the whining 
solemnity of Friday last. The grave Angelo, who, in the midst of his 
homilies on the necessity of maintaining the law and punishing immora- 
lity, was plotting against the virtue of the sainted Isabel, was not a more 
melancholy spectacle of audacious inconsistency than this Minister of 
War who has became a preacher of peace. The sensible men he addressed 
at Drumburgh felt the anomaly, and we rejoice that there was one pre- 
sent—Mr. James—who was bold enough to express his own feelings, 
which by the cheers with which he was greeted were shown to be the 
feelings of the assembly. Sir James Graham knows full well—no man 
knows better—that this talk of the horrors of war is a gross imposition. 
He who attempts to persuade us to make peace because of the horrors of 
war treats us like children or cowards. Ifthe war be just, and, therefore, 
necessary, the war must be waged ; and its horrors, as an unavoidable 
consequence, must be patiently endured. Are the people of England to 
be awed into submission because they cannot endure wounds and death? 
Are they not, rather, having accepted the responsibilities of a great na- 
tion, to make their power felt even to the ends of the earth? Sir J. Gra- 
ham or Mr. Gladstone may convince us, if they can, that the war is un- 
necessarily prolonged; but let them not degrade their cause and insult 
their audience by womanish arguments, which only serve to excite in it 
impatience, not unmingled with contempt. 

There was, indeed, something singularly humorousin the way in which 
the chairman endeavoured to extricate the illustrious Baronet from the 
false position into which his peace oration had brought him. Having 
commanded the inspiriting song of “ The Englishman’’—having applied 
to Sir James a treatment strangely analogous to that applied by inge- 
nious horse-deaiers to their sorriest jades—he called upon the distin- 
guished guest to give the toast, “ The Glory of our Native Land.” From 
this he hoped there would be no escape. But the Baronet has fatall 
failed to answer the call of patriotic enthusiasm as did Balaam of old, 
who gave blessing instead of cursing. Having touched lightly upon the 
glories of our arms, he assured the meeting that the arts of peace have 
their triumphs as well as the arts of war, and then passed, by an inge- 
nious metaphor by converting the fretful and ever-moving Solway intoa 
powerful adversary— from war to peace, and her triamphs—the 
across the Menai Straits, and the achievements of Telford and Stephen- 
son ; until at length by some ingenious turns and a touch of solema pa- 
thos he converted the toast of ‘The Glory of our Native Land” into 
* Success to the Carlisle and Silloth Bay Railway Dock.” The Wizard 
of the North himself never achieved so startling a transformation, nor did 
Sir John Faistaff ever extricate himself from his difficulties with more 
daring ingenuity. 

If Sir James Graham were a younger man we might expostulate with 
him. But we have watched his career too closely. Length of days, con- 
firmed habits, and, we fear, a certain natural depravity, have long extin- 
guished any aspiration after a wise and bigh souled statesmanship, which 
the enthusiasm of youth may have fanned into a momentary life. Now, 
alas! Sir James is impotent of virtue. He must go to his own place. 
But when we contemplate this mau—bis grave and venerable appearance, 
his place in the House of Commons, his insiduous and practised dexterity, 
his unscrupulous ambition, together with the precarious uncertainty of 
popular feeling—we are not without misgivings lest the public mind, 
suddenly overwhelmed by the perplexities of the time, may compel the 
Ministers to stoop from their lofty enterprise, and to follow the humilia- 
ting footsteps of those three or four disappointed men who, to satisfy 
their spleen, would sink the honour of their country. Let us, therefore, 
anatomise this bacchanalian Minister-of-War and navvie-preacher of 
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this epirit-rapper of the buried Peel, who would fain persuade us 
has had revelatiens. 

Sir James Grabam is neither more nor less than a political infidel. 
The apostle of inconsistency, he wants the only quality which can redeem 
that creed. Unlike Canning or Peel—who, although inconsistent, were 
yet great—it is impossible to detect im the long career of Graham that 
element of real consistency which characterises a trae statesman. No 
man can fail to discern the noble sympathies of Canning, even when he 
was following the chariot-wheels of Eldon, or to recognise Peel’s princi- 

les of free trade in bis very measures to secure protection. Without the 
ignity of character or the ecope of mind to originate a policy, Sir James 
Graham bas been by turns everything, according to the humour of the 
chief whom for the moment he was content to follow. His is not the mind 
to be possessed by a great idea, the wisdom of which, if he could only see 
it realised, he would willingly consent that the future should vindicate. 
No; Sir James Grabam is a statesman without a policy, and, like the 
shallow stock-jobber in Capel-court, his judgment is ruled by the rumour 
of the hour. With a base passion for power, heightened by a singular 
talent for administration (for all men delight to do that which they do 
well), conjoined with a mischievous indiscretion in the exercise of power 
more worthy of a schoolboy than a statesman, he is continually bringing 
unpopularity on himself and confusion on his colleagues. With a fixed 
determination to defend every act of his administration, and to crush, if 
ble, any individual who attempts to question it, he indulges in a 
ldness of assertion, which, though it would be admirable on the stags, 
becomes loathsome in the House of Commons. Let not Sir James sup- 
pose that his assertions as to the blockade of the Black Sea and the death 
of Capt. Christie are yet forgotten. 

This is not the statesman whom, at the present crisis, the people of Eng- 
land will consent to follow. The peopie of England have gone forth to 
vindicate honesty and to punish unscrupulous ambition, and he who would 
lead them, must be one who can feel a glow of enthusiasm at the triumph 
of such a cause—not one who awaits with impatience a millennium of cot- 
ton.— Daily News, Sept. 7. 


MONEY AND WAR. 


It has been stated that the Russian government is about to attempt to 
raise a loan in the United States. The story may be true, or it may be 
false. There is nothing io it that need excite surprise. The Russians 
need money, and we unquestionably have some to loan, though not a very 
large amount that can safely be so disposed of to a foreign government 
of doubtful solvency. Russia bas tried to raise money at home, from her 
people, and bas failed utterly in the undertaking, the result being in most 
dreary contrast to what we have seen happen in France, where the peo- 
ple have piled up silver and gold, those true weapons of war, by the 
mountain, at the appeal of their government, which government is not 
yet four years old, and the child of a revolution, while the Russian gov- 
ernment rates back more than a thousand years, and prides itself on its 
hostility to revolutions of all kinds. It would even put an end to the 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies, if it could, so averse is it to “‘ move- 
ments” of all kinds. The people of France have more faith in the “ par- 
venu Emperor” than the nobles and other wealthy classes of Russia have 
in the Emperor who can count his descent through many generations of 
imperial ruffians, murderers, tyrants, debauchees, and strumpets, Capi- 

, too, have less faith in Russia than they have in England. Eng- 
land could get an hundred millions of pounds from the continental capi- 
talists far easier than Russia could get from them half as many roubles. 
The money lenders know that. England would pay, in any event ; they 
know that Russia would pay—if she eould. But the English have no 
occasion to go abroad, any more than have the French, for money. They 
can get all that they want at home. And here we have the reason why 
the English have so much more favour in the eyes of capitalists, both 
a and small, than have the Russians. England keeps the dividends 
on her debt at home. She pays them to her own people. Thus the bur- 
oo is, comparatively speaking, light, and the nation is enabled to 

t. 


Not so is it with Russia. Suppose she was to borrow an hundred mil- 
lion of dollars in America, at (say) 90 for the $160, and at 6 per centum: 
in that case, she would have to export, every year, six millions of dollars. 
in payment of interest, being at the rate of almost 7 per centum on the 
amount of capital received. We have some doubts mieten r capital- 





ists would be willing to take Russian six per cent, 8 at $90. The 
rate would be a good one—were there any surety of the principal or in- 
terest ever being paid. Russia’s will to pay would be good enough, but 
her means are likely to be very limited for years to come. Her income 
is not large, and is, indeed, small, when we compare it with her popula- 
tion, and with the extent of the empire. The enormous drains that the 
war bas made on the most valuable producing classes of the country will 
retard the development of her resources, and render her unable to 
raise more revenue than she will have\bome occasions for, for thirty years 
to come, even if we suppose the war not to last beyond the close of 1856. 
She is about the poorest customer to lend money to, that exist in the 
form of a nation, and the bonds of Mississippi are likely to be outdone in 
worthlessness by those of Russia. Like the money which English capitalists 
loaned to Spain, every dollar that Russia should get here would be sunk io 
a Serbonian bog. It might ultimately be returned, but never to those who 
had originally loaned it. It would pass into other bands, and would 
make the fortunes of men who could afford to lie for a time out of their 
capital, in consideration of having purchased stocks at the lowest point 
of depression that were likely to rise at last. There is too much la- 
tent wealth in Russia not to cause that country to become rich at some 
future time, but years must elapse before it can be made available, par- 
ticularly if the talent and ingenuity of the people are to be concentrated 
on the purposes of war. 

It our government were to treat Russia as Russia treated our govern- 
ment in the old times, she would not be allowed to obtain any assistance 
in the United States. She would not admit that we were a nation for 

ears after the Declaration of Independence, and would receive no am- 
or from us. Neither would she acknowledge our independence 
after we had captured two invading armies, but waited for England to do 
80, thus making our nationality to depend, not upon the sacrifice of our 
people and the heroism of our armies, but upon the act of the British govern- 
ment, But we are a forgiving people, as well as a forgetting people. We 
forgive the churlishness and meanness of Russia, and forget the assistance 
of France. Our policy has been, always since the Revolution, to treat 
all nations alike, no matter whether they had been our enemies or not. 
All that we ask is, that they should be ready to trade with us ; so that, 
if any ingenious inventor should hereafter open up communications with 
the infernal regions, and commercial relations should be established be- 
tween them and the United States, we should be bound to think better of 
them than of heaven, with which trade never can be established. We are 
a great people, but the less that is said of our high-mindedness, in certain 
respects, the better will it be for us. We donotsay that we are any worse 
than other nations, but when we reccollect our superior advantages, and 
how much we boast, we think that weare bound to be a little better than 
any other nation has ever been.— Boston Daily Chronicle. 


Che Har. 
THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL. 


Op Saturday, the 8th of September, within a few days of the anniver- 
sary of the landing of the Allied forges in the Crimea, and 316 days after 
the opening of the besieging batteries against Sebastopol, on the 17th of 
October, 1854, a final and victorious assault was made upon the southern 
part of the town. Before night the French flag waved in triumph upon 
the Malakoff Tower, which bad fallen before the indomitable courage and 
perseverance of the assailants, and within a few hours more the Russian gar- 
rison had evacuated the Karabelnaya suburb and the southern portion ot the 
fortress, after blowing up the magazines and principal works, setting fire 
to the town in many places, and then endeavouring to withdraw by the 
bridge across the harbour from this terrific scene of devastation and de- 
feat. So fell Sebastopol. 

The catastrophe surpasses in horrible interest all the preceding scenes 
of this gigantic contest. The columns of the allied armies, combined in a 
four-fold attack, struggled all day with equal valour though with un- 
equal ruccess, against the principal points marked out for the assault. 
The extreme right of the French attack was directed against the work 
called the Little Redan, which was at first carried by the impetuosity 
of our Allies, though they were subsequently driven back by the fierce 
resistance of the Russians, The second and principal assault of the French 
army was against the Malakoff, which was carried by storm, and deter- 
mined by its fall the tate not only of the day but of the siege. 

A third attack was made by the British forces on the Great Redan, and 
although we learn that the salient angle of this formidable work was at 
one moment carried and occupied by our troops, it must be added that 
they were subsequently driven out of it by the fire of the Russian batte- 
ries which commanded it, and this check in some degree diminishes the 
exultation which will be felt in this country at the triumphant termina- 





tion of the siege. The French columns on the left also assailed, in the 
fourth place, the Central Battery, but failed to establish themselves in 
the work. We bave no doubt that every man who attacked the defences 
of Sebastopol on that eventful day fought with the same undaunted gal- 
lantry and the same determination to carry the place or to perish in the 
attempt ; and, although the results of these several attacks were unequal, 
all were animated by the same epirit and contributed to the great result. 
The first prize of this glorious victory belongs of right to cur gallant 
allies the French, since the Malakoff Tower, the key of the main posi- 
tion, fell before the vigour of their assault ; but, with that chivalrous 
feeling which is the noblest bond of men who have fought and conquered 
together, the names of all those who carried the rugged defences of Se- 
bastopol deserve to stand side by side on one page, and no invidious dis- 
tinctions shall sully or lessen their common renown. 

The Russians on their side unquestionably defended the place with the 
utmost determination, and on more than one point they bad the advan- 
tage over the besiegere. But it was the courage of desperation, for this 
effort was their last. No sooner were the outer works taken, which laid 
the town and the port at the mercy of the allied forces, then the men-of- 
war and steamers in the harbour were all set on fire, blown up, sunk, or 
destroyed, either by the fire of the allied batteries or by the orders of the 
Russian authorities. 

Such was the fate of the Russian Black Sea fleet, on which the Impe- 
rial Government had expended incalculable sums of money and incessant 
labour—that fleet which two years ago threatened the very existence of 
the Turkish Empire, but whose solitary naval achievement was the atro- 
cious outrage upon a far inferior force at Sinope. Of the authors of that 
nefarious attack, what remains? The Emperor Nicholas sleeps in the 
vaults of St. Peter and St. Paul, no longer conscious of the chastisement 
his wicked ambition has brought down on his empire and his beirs. The 
admirals who comu anded, and the crews who fought on that occasion, 
have most of them fallen in the batteries of Sevastopol. 

The very ships for which Russia contended at the Conferences of Vienna 
as essential to her dignity and power are torn plank from plank and scat- 
tered upon the waves. The dockyard and arsenal were already, on San- 
day, in possession of the allied troops. Prince Gortchakoff had, it seems, 
solieited an armistice, though we know not whether it was granted ; but 
his troops were hurrying away with the utmost precipitation ; and, con- 
sidering the moral and physical results of such a defeat upon the remnant 
of his army, it may be doubted whether the Russian General can attempt 
to make any further stand on the north side of the harbour. 

These great events terminate the siege of Sebastopol, properly so call- 
ed, for the allied armies have achieved within the last three days the 
grand objects of their enterprise. They have wrested from the whole 
military power of Russia a fortress which she had converted into a place 
of extraordinary strength, and defended with innumerable hosts of her 
best troops. They have annihilated the naval power on which she relied 
to secure her supremacy in the Euxine, and to establish her authority 
from the shores of Caucasus to the mouths of the Danube. But, above 
all, they have shown the servile and credulous nations of the East that 
the Powers now paramount in the world are not those of fanaticism and 
barbaric absolutism, but those of liberty and of civilization. 

In this struggle Sebastopol became at once the test of strength and the 
reward of victory. To reduce it by force of arms was to overthrow that 
colossal fabric of Russian influence which a century and a half of rapine 
and intrigue had called into being, until itoverawed the surrounding na- 
tions and threatened the independence of Europe. While the expedition 
to the Crimea offered the incalculable advantage of circumscribing with- 
in a few square miles of the enemy’s territory all the borrors of war, and 
of staking the strength of four empires on a single point, the result of our 
victory is as boundless as the globe. It tells the world that the alliance 
of England and of France has stood the test of warfare by the sufferings 
of the camp and the perils of the field. 

It assures mankind that their united policy can impose its will and 
execute its resolutions, even though the timid stand aloof, and though 
men of baser minds may abandon the cause of their country in her hour 
of need. We owe our success in no slight degree to the unwavering firm- 
ness with which the Emperor of the French has pursued this enterprise 
and adhered to the policy that dictated it. But we owe it no less to the 
clear and unanimous resolution of the people of England, whose mind 
was made up that this thing was to be done. In the course of these 


had much to learn and much to bear. 

At times the tedium of suspended excitement became almost intoler- 
able, and more than once the fainthearted or the factious lost confidence 
in the result. Yet what is the fact? Whatisit wehave done? A year 
has not yet elapsed since the allied armies set foot in the Crimea? Within 
that time they have won three pitched battles, and twice assaulted a for- 
tress of extraordinary magnitude. They have encompassed the works 
of the enemy with trenches extending over more than thirty miles of 
ground ; they have armed these trenches with the heaviest ordnance, 
and kept up so incessant a.fire that not only an incalculable amount of 
epg has been consumed, but five or six siege trains have been worn 
out. 

They have created at Kamiesh, Eupatoria and Yenikale three military 
stations which the Russians have not dared to assail, and Balaklava has 
become a populous mart. A railroad connects the harbour and the camp ; 
an electric chain binds the Crimea to Europe, and conveys to us in a few 
hours the tidings of these triumphant successes. Upward of 200,000 men 
encamped within the lines of the Chernaya bave been conveyed thither 
— are daily fed, clothed and housed from the resources of Western 

urope. 

Ail this has been effected ia spite of the rigour of Winter, the heat of 
Summer, and the distance of 3,000 miles from our shores, and within one 
little year from the sailing of the expedition the leading objects of the 
campaign are accomplished and Sebastopol is ia our power. The mili- 
tary and political results of this event open a new chapter in the history 
of these transactions to which we shall shortly take occasion to revert, 
but be they what they may, the grand fact now before us justifies tlfe con- 
fidence we have never ceased to feel and rewards our hopes, for within 
12 months from the commencement of this enterprise Sebastopol has fallen 


= en of Russia in the waters of the Euxine is at an end.— Times, 
sept. 11, 


THE FATE OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY IN THE CRIMEA. 


The first question which presents itself to our consideration, after we 
have given utterance to those feelings of exultation and of gratitude 
which the glorious termination of the siege of Sebastopol excites at this 
moment throughout the Empire, relates to the military consequences of 
this victory, and to the strategical measures best calculated to bring the 
campaign and the war to a speedy and triumphant termination. A tre- 
mendous blow has been struck at the military power aud fame of Russia, 
and her naval forces in the Black Sea have been annihilated. 

The courage, tLe perseverance, and the incessant labours of the allied 
armies have already disposed of the arguments of those who contended 
that Sebastopol was impregnable until it should be invested, and that the 
Russian soldiers were invincible within its redoubts. It now appears 
from Admiral Bruat’s despatch that the mortar-boats of both squadrons 
took part in the attack, and threw shells against the marine batteries, so 
that from the heights of Inkermann to Streletzka Bay the whole fortress 
was encompassed with a storm of fire, and an enormous number of men 
must have been engaged in the works. 

Nevertheless, upon the final establishment of Gen. Bosquet’s division 
of the Freuch army in the Malakoff Tower, Prince Gorchakoff instantly 
proceeded to execute a pre-arranged plan for the destruction and evacua- 
tion of the town. All that night the harbour was illuminated by the lu- 
rid glare of burning ships, and from time to time the explosion of vast 
magazines rent asunder enormous piles of masoury, while an all-devou- 
= conflagration swept like the scourge of Heaven over the devastated 
city. 

Sevastopol has perished, like Moscow, by the hands of her defenders, 
while her successful assailants witnessed the awful spectacle unscathed. 
Means of retreat had been secured by a long bridge of rafts across the 
great harbour, and for many hours large masses of troops were removed 
by this passage to the northern side ; but at 8 o’clock in the morning of 
the 9th this communication was stopped, the whole of the works and 
town being then evacuated. If, as is probable, any of the Russians re- 
maiued on the south bank after that bour, they must either have perished 
in the fire or fallen into the hands of the besiegere. 

About five hundred of the wounded, we know, remained in the Fort St. 
Paul, aud for them an armistice was asked ; but, with their accustomed 
indifference to the preservation of life and property, the Russians were 
determined to destroy the city rather than to capitulate, and they exe- 
cuted their design. 

The position of Prince Gortcbakoff’s army, after the main body had ef- 
fected its retreat across the harbour, was therefore as follows: His ex- 
treme right, consisting ef the corps most actively engaged in the defense 
of the place, rests upon the Severnaia work, or Star Furt, and holds the 








siderable preparations have been made for this emergency. His ceutre 


events, which broke in so suddenly on our wonted avocations, we have + 





strongly intrenched positions on the north shore, where, no doubt, con- | 


covers the Belbek, and is protected in front by the field works thrown up 
along the ridge of Inkermann. “med 

His left wing consists of Liprandi’s corps, occupying the ground from 
Mackenzie’s Farm to the heights of Aitodor on the Bakshiserai-road. No 
attempt was made by the relieving army ander Liprandi to effect a di- 
version during the assault of the 8th, and the severe defeat of the 16th of 
August appears to have satisfied the enemy that the lines of the Chernaya 
were not to be carried. But the result of the general assault and the oc- 
cupation of the southern side by the Allies entirely changes the strategi- 
cal positions of the combatants and also the objects of the campaigns. 

The struggle for the possession of Sebastopol is at an end. That prize 
is in our hands, and as the defence of the fortress and the harbour was 
the grand objects of the Russians, they have nothing left on that spot to 
contend for. The mere occupation of the north side of the port is 
a barren advantage, for though it might hold a garrison, it cannot 
shelter a defeated army ; and it is obvious that after the failure of the 
main object, all the ability and generalship of the Russians will be re- 
quired to save the whole body of their forces in the Crimea from de- 
struction. 

We therefore infer that the norihern forte will either be held fora time 
by a limited garrison, or, more probably, altogether abandoned, in the 
hope of saving the ae: Never was an army ina more critical position, 
They are confined within a peninsula which affords them no other forti- 
fied position, no sustenance for the troops, and no water beyond a cer- 
tain line. The sea, covered with hostile vessels, surrounds three sides of 
this theatre of war, and the fourth is separated from the Russian base of 
operations by steppes and marshes. 

The allied armies already occupy strong positions at Eupatoria and 
Yenikale, which can be reinforced in a few hours by sea, so as to threaten 
the Russian in their flank and rear; and while it is impossible for the 
enemy to hold his ground in the south of the Crimea—for which, indeed, 
there is now no further object—to retreat in this season across the coun- 
try is a formidable undertaking, while the loss of a battle in the open 
field would be absolute destruction. The Russians are in a trap, from 
which the Chongar road and the Isthmus of Perekop are the only means 
of escape, and even there their communications may possibly be inter- 
cepted.—Jbid, Sept. 12. 


A FEW OF THE OFFICIAL DESPATCHES. 


From Genera Siupson.—Crimea, Sept. 8, 11.35 P.M. The allied 
forces attacked the defences of Sebastopol this day, at 12 o’elock. The 
assault on the Malakoff has been successful, and the work is in the pos- 
session of the Freneb. The attack of the English against the Redan did 
not succeed.— Sept. 9. Sebastopol is in the possession of the allies. The 
enemy daring the night and this morning have evacuated the south side, 
after exploding their magazines and setting fire to the whole of the town. 
All the men of war were burned during the night, with the exception of 
three steamers which are plying about the harbour. The bridge commu- 
nicating with the north side is brokeo.— Sept. 10. The casualties, I re- 
gret to say, are somewhat heavy. No general officer killed. Names shall 
be sent as soon as possible. 





From Genera PEissier.—The Moniteur announces that the Minis- 
ter of War received the following despatch, dated Varna, Sept. 9, 3.35 
A.M.: “The assault on the Malakoff was made yesterday at noon. Its 
redoubts and the Redan of Careening Bay were carried by storm by our 
brave soldiers with admirable intrepidity, to the shouts of ‘ Vive l’Em- 
pereur!’ We immediately occupied ourzelves in lodging ourselves there. 
We succeeded in doing so at Malakoff. 

* The Redan of Careening Bay was not tenable, owing to the heavy 
fire of artillery which was poured upon the first occupiers of that work. 
Our solid installation at Malakoff cannot fail soon to make it surrender, 
as also the Redan, of which our brave allies carried the salient with their 
usual vigour. But, as was the case at the Redan of Careening Bay, they 
were obliged to give way before the enemy’s artillery and powerful re- 
serves, 

* On beholding our eagles floating on the Malakoff, General De Salles 
made two attacks on the Central Bastion. They did not succeed. Our 
treops returned to their trenches. Our losses are serious, and I cannot 
yet send a precise return. They are amply compensated for, as the cap- 
ture of the Malakoff is a success the consequences of which are immense.’”” 


From Apmurrat, Bruat.— Crimea, September 10, 11 P.M.—I inspected 
to-day Sebastopol, and its lines of defence. The’mind cannot form an 
exact picture of our victory—the full extent of it can only be understood 
by an examination of the place itself. The multiplicity of works of de- 
fence, and the material means applied thereto, exceed by far anything 
seen in the history of the war. The capture of the Malakoff has placed 
in the hands of the Allies a large amount of material, and immense esta- 
blishments, the importance of which itis not possible to state exactly. 
To-morrow the allied troops will occapy the Kerabelnaia and the town, 
and under their protection an Anglo-French commission will be occupied 
with making out a return of the material abandoned to us by the enemy. 
The exultation of our soldiers is very great.— September 12. The enemy 
has destroyed the remainder of his fleet. Nothing now remains afloat. 
The Allies are hastening preparations, in case of Gortschakoff attempting 
to reach Perekop or to unite with Liprandi. 

From Prince GortscuaKxorr.— Sept. 8, 10 P. M. “The garrison of Sebas- 
topol, after sustaining an infernal fire, repulsed six assaults, but could 
not drive the enemy from the Korniloff Bastion (the Malakoff batteries). 
Our brave troops, who resisted to the last extremity, are now crossing 
over to the Northern part of Sebastopol. The enemy will find nothing 
in the Southern part bat blood-stained ruins.”—* Sunday, Sept. 9, Neon. 
—Thbis morning the passage of the garrison from the Svuthern to the 
Northern part was accomp'ished with extraordinary success, our loss on 
the occasion being but one bundred men. We left, I regret to say, nearly 
five hundred men, grievously woanded, on the Southern side.” 


Losses or TH# ALLIES.—The London Post says the English loss in the 
assault on the Redan was five to six hundred hilled and fourteen hundred 
wounded, including one hundred and forty-one officers.—The Moniteur 
says that up to the morning of the 11th, 4,500 wounded, including 250 
officers, had gone to the ambulances. The number of the dead was not 
ascertained, but it is probably short of 2,000. The Paris correspondent 
of the London Times writes that five French Generals were killed, be- 
sides ten superior officers. It is also affirmed that General McMahon and 
Frocher have died from the effect of wounds. and that General Bosquet 
is either killed or wounded. 

INsTRUCTIONS TO THE FRENCH CommanpER.—Paris correspondence says 
Pelissier has telegraphed for instructions in case Gortschakoff should ask 
to capitulate. The reply, as reported is, in substance that the Russians 
must surrender at discretion, lay down their arms and give up all the 
fortified places in the Crimea, including Odessa, and all their munitions 
of war, without doing any previous damage thereto. 


A Comrcat Russtan View or Tue Case.—The Russian paper, the 
Brussels Vord, says the resolution of Prince Gorchakoff exhibits the 
energy of a great commander. It saves Russia from an inextricable po- 
sition into which a false interpretation of a point of honour would have 
thrust her. The Russian army concentrated north of Sebastopol will 
henceforth bave that unity of movement and action which until now it 
was wanted. The Sebastopol of the South is replaced by Sebastopol of 
the North—a formidable position, bristling with innumerable guos, which 
@ compact army henceforward will defend. Impartial history will do 
justice to Priace Gorchakoff, who, by making @ momentary sacrifice and 
avoiding useless effusion of blood, has preserved for Russia an army 
trained to war by a struggle of a year’s duration, and placed that army 
in a position which enables him to command the situation. 


Exvtration or THe ALLtes.—Pelissier has been created a Marshal of 
France, and Paris completely illuminated on account of the victory.—A 
grand national Ze Deum was celebrated at the church of Noire Dame, 
the Emperor attending in person. 

Queeu Victoria has sent an address of thanks to her army, and directs 
General Simpson to congratulate Marshal Pelissier on his brilliant 
victory. ie 2 

Throughout France and England the rejoicing is immense. 


Tus Latest News.—London, Saturday, Sept. 15, 1855—11 A.M. 
The Paris correspondent of the Times says itis reported that 25,000 men 
bave embarked at Balaklava for the north of Sebastopol ; also that the 
Russians are io full retreat towards Perekop. 


—-- > 
Tue British Foncrionary Ixsuurep at Naries.—A recent letter from 
Naples contaius the following: “ A few evenings since Mr. Fagan, First 


Attaché to the British Legation at Naples, was charged by his Minister 
with a commission to Priace Satriano, the Superintendent of Theatres. 
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lady oem te a4 at Naples, On his entering the Prince’s box, the Di- 
rector (Minister) of Police, who was opposite, began to make sigas of the 
anger aud the most menacing gesticalations in that direction, 
to the great astonishment of Prince Satriano, who was unable to divine 
the reason of it. On the following day the director sent for Signor Atta- 
nasio, one of the employés of the Superintendenza, and, heapiog the 
lowest insults on Prince Satriano for having received such ® man as 
Signor Fagan, who was stigmatised as a “ birbante ussassino, aod an 
enemy of the King, ordered him to inform the Prince that he prohibited 
him from ever again receiving Mr. Fagan in his box. Had this been an 
insult offered to private gentlemen only it would have been bad enough, 
bat the station of all persons engaged converts it into an affair of great 
public importance. Prince Satriano is himeelf-a man of the highest rank 
and character. The Director of Police, “lesser than Macbeth, and greater, 
has now supreme control over the lives and liberties of the Neapolitan 
subjects, whilst Mr. Fagan is the Firet Attaché to the British Legation, a 
rank and office which in most parts of the world commands the bigbest 
respect. The transaction, therefore, is one of importance, and, unless 
promptly and strongly resented, will prove to be the precursor of other 
and, let me add, of deserved insults.’ 





Russta AND Switzertanv.—If we believe the German journals, the Ca- 
binet of St. Petersburg is seeking to renew the good relations with the 
Helvetic Confederation, which had been deeply affected by the refusal of 
the Government of the Czar to recognise the new Federal Constitution. 
For this purpose it is said to have decided that the staff of the Russian 
Embassy, which since 1848 have resided at Frankfort, shall now fx them- 
selves at Berne. “ In this movement,” says a Swiss journal, in mention- 
ing the affair, “ there is a reconciliation, or at least an approach to it, 
on the part of Russia towards Switzerland, and that power will now 
cease to be so intractable towards us. These new sentiments manifested 
in reverses will do us no good. There will be nothing really changed, we 
presume, in our relations with Russia, or in the opinion which has pre- 
vailed on the subject of the present conflict. All the difference will, 
therefore, be to have une legation the more in the federal city.” 





Hanpsome Conpuct or rue Cunarp Company.—The remains of a 
daughter of General Cannon (Behram Pacha), who died last year at Con- 
stantinople, were put as freight on board one of the ships belonging to 
the Messrs. Cunard line of steamers plying between Liverpool and Con- 
stantinople ; but on arcival in this country those gentlemen, in the most 
liberal manner, refused to accept freight or permit the General to offer 
aby remuneration whatever, for the trouble and the expense they had 
incurred on bis account, although he was a perfect stranger to all of the 
gentlemen concerned.—Liverpvol paper. 





FINE ARTS. 


GovurIL & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE, TH THEY HAVE ON EXHIBTION 
for a short time the celebrated Painting by ARY se EFFER, 


Dante and Beatrice. 
And will continue to receive Subscribers’ names for the fine Line Engraving which will shortly 


be published. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 
AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


METROPOLITAN THEATRE. 
oO* MONDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1€55—Will be presented the celebrated Tragedy, in 5 acts, of 
ANDRO M AQUE. 














(By Racine.) 

Ee eee =6—hure 
open at 7 o’clock—to commence at 8 precisely. 

Regular days of performance, MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—THE OPERA. 


HE ACADEMY OF MUSIC will be spenes on the Ist of OCTOBER for a season ot 
‘ort erformances 
@aring which, in addirion to the more hana, Italian Operas bitherto presented, Meyerbeer’s 
te) “ THE HUGUENOTs,” “ PKOPHED,” * L’ETOILE DU NORD,” and other no- 
veities will be produced. 
¢ Director has the honour to announce the following engagements tor the season :— 





Mad. ANNA DELA GRANGE; Mad. aNAIDE CASTELLAN ; Miss ELIZA HENSLER, 
Signorina ALDINY ; Madamoiselle D’ORMY. 
Sig. BRIGNOLI; Sig. FALVIANT" aig. ARLOLDI ; Sig. QUINTO. 
Sig. MORELLI ; se AMODIO ; Sig. GIULIO, 


Bassi. 
Sig. CASPANI; Sig. ROVERE; Sig. GASPARONI; Sig. MULLER. 
Danseuse—MLLE. DE LA VIGNE, 
On Monday, Oct. Ist, 1855, will be produced Verdi’s Grand Opera, in Four Acts, 
IL TROVATORE. 
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Pl RR (Her first adpearance in America)........ Signorina ALDINI. 
Signori BRIGNOLI, AMODIO, and GASPARUNTI, in the other roles. 
I, 55 604.55 0b 06 6 Recess s cos coh ech enseget ess MAX MARETZEK. 
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Chorus Maneger...........0- ++ eee ee A. TORRIANI. 


aT eke 605/003 sap ss Le cicaslcobatettratiee te Sig. ALLEGRI. 
PRICES OF ADMISSION. 


rh Cen, Gil TNNONE, «. sss occ cce o0reve Mane beeeateoeteees $2 00 
EE kG bhihee 4 inns bss Maes bere» disn.0 9-400 0 ORES .- 100 
PIII is pnd Se spe ene 99s 600 605.9 ¥o0sEeK ENO be eb bSEb sont 50 


For the season of furty nights, not transferable, and without secured seat. 50 00 
Transferable. and with seat secured... ........ ...ccccesscccccceces: 70 00 
ID ves Ub uuarks Gettuee cau deds oss cect eveabvee 275 00 
IN a dab o sh 4440:0 > 0064 6p ohne epee nney eel etteen GUND 
For the acconmoéation of the Public, a principal office for the sale of Secured Seats will be 
ed dail from 8 A.M. to4PM., at CRUMBIR’S, cor. Broadway and 14h Street; also at 
ALL & 8 N’S Piano Forte and Music Store, No. 239 Broadway ; and DASKIN’S AGENCY; 
JOLLIE’S MUSIC STORE, No. 5:9 broadway. No Tickets will be sold at the Academy ex- 
cept on the evenings of performance. 


BUCKLEY'S SERENADSBRS, 539 BROADWAY. 
Great success of the New Burlesque on 
The Daughter of the Regiment, 
which will be repeated every evening until farther notice. 
Preceding the Opera NEGRO MINSTELSY. 
Concert commences at 734 o’clock. ‘ickeis 25 cents, 








NIBLOo’s GARDEN.............. Opera of “* RIP VAN WINKLE,”’ 





BRoapwayr THEATRE.................... Mr. E. Le Davenport. 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’ D ° 
G WAY, above Grand Stet. Tickets 25 cesta oe LS, He. 472 Bread 
HENRY WOOD, 
GEO. CHRISTY, 4 Poprictors. 
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THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL! 


In the simple language of one of our greatest heroes, “ it has pleased 
Almighty God to give her Majesty’s arms a glorious victory ;” and with 
a heart at once grateful and jubilant, we desire to congratulate our coun- 
trymen. The long and dreary year of privation and suffering, endured 
With stern resolution by our soldiery—the mourning and desolation, car- 
ried to many a British hearth by each recurring list of the dead and the 
wounded—the heavy burden of increased taxation—the derangement of 
commerce—the blunders of a vacillating government—the taunts of jea- 
lous neutrals—all, everything else, is forgotten for the moment, in the 
magic of those little words—Sebastopol has fallen! What Englishman 
in this busy city, what Scotchman, what Welshman, what Irishman 
worthy of the name, has not had them a hundred times upon his lips, 
since the glad tidings came to hand, on Thursday? has not found the 
simple fact obtruding itself upon him in every turn of his business or his 
pleasures? Who amongst them has not felt nationally proud, that the 
name of Sebastopol will hereafter be woven with that of the Alma, and 
Balaklava, and Inkermann? 

In another portion of this day’s .4/bion will be found the cream of such 
intelligence as bas come to hand—partly in the very words of the actors, 
writing from the terrific scene before them—partly in the eloquent lan- 
guage of practised writers, commenting at their ease upon it. We have 
not much to aid. Yet we cannot refrain from noting the new instances 
now afforded, of the enemy’s savage disregard to all human and hnmane 
Promptings. That he should blow ‘up the fortifications about to be 





to the Teatro del Fondo, the comn_-s- wrested from hina, and that might hereafter be held to his annoyance, was | 
nefit for Signora Paressa, ap o_ | according to the rules of war. The same, of course, with military maga- 


zines, and all that might profit his besiegere. But why should he eet fire 
to the town? why wilfully destroy Russian private possessions? The an- 
swer is thought to be altogether satisfactory, when we are told that such 
is Russian policy. Yes, indeed, such it is; a policy that smacks of Ori- 
ental barbarism, reckless, relentless, and careless, whether its disappoint- 
ment be vented upon friend or fee. And we wish that this cruel dealing 
with bis own people were the only crime, with which Prince Gortscba- 
koff bas sullied his brilliant defence. Far worse, we are shocked to say 
it, remains behind. Having impudently and fruitlessly asked for an 
armistice, nominally for the purpose of removing his wounded, he 
left, according to his own showing, five hundred of them behind, to 
be burnt alive in the “ blood stained ruins!” Whether five thousand 
would not be nearer the mark, is perhaps one of the secrets smothered 
in the ashes of Sebastopol. Possibly some of our philo-Russian jour- 
nalists here will tell us that the American widow of the late Russian 
Minister at Washington bas reason to doubt the fact, or that the actual 
Minister smiles pleasantly over this phase of his national “ policy.” 

Let us thank Heaven, say we, that a good beginning at last is made 
in the needful work of humbling such a power; for, although the war 
may be but now begun, there can be no question that the prestige of 
Russia is shaken. Her Black Sea fleet was, and is not. The colours of the 
Allies, including those of “‘ the sick man,” float in triumph over the ruins 
of her boasted stronghold. The remnant of her army in the Crimea is 
threatened with defeat or dissolution. The odds are against her in Asia 
Minor. In the Baltic she has sustained some losses, and most mortifying 
insults. The active aid of Austria becomes more problematical, for Aus- 
tria sides ever with the stronger side ; nor will the Northern powers fail 
to gather strength from the past, and look more longingly to the chances 
of resuming their independent positions. Pride, obstinacy, large resour- 
ces, and great local advantages, may induce the Czar to prolong hostili- 
ties for an indefinite period; but if he strike a balance between his own 
actual condition now, and that of his father eighteen months ago, the 
contrast must truly be a bitter one. May he profit in time ; and above 
all, may our own government be forced to the ccnclusion, that 
there must be no patching up of a peace! We are glad to think that 
Lord Palmerston’s self-interest as a politician should prompt him not to 
turn his band from the work. All the wretched cliques and combinations 
of Downing Street, all the cobweb-spinning of Manchester argument, has 
been borne down by the strong will of the British people ; and Lord Pal- 
merston is shrewd enoughto knowit. We rejoice therefore to see that the 
press is loudly calling upon the Allies to follow up their successes, and to 
strike home and strike rapidly. If Lord Palmerston won’t do it, out 
with him! Do not let us have the peace of Europe disturbed again 
by unprovoked aggressions. Let us ridicule the jejune notion that half 
the world is to be dragooned by hordes of Cossacks, just because it 
pleases sentimental sympathisers to prate about the youth of nations, 
and to preach submission to manifest destiny. 

We cannot conclude these basty remarks, without duly acknowledging 
the great debt that is due to our allies, the French, for their splendid and 
fisally successful efforts to carry the Malakoff by assault. When the mi- 
litary laurels for the great victory of the Sth inst. are nicely meted out 
for distribution, the greenest will be theirs by right. All honour to 
General Bosquet’s division ; all sympathy for its grievous losses! And 
as we have no means of communication with the French residents of this 
city, will our good contemporary, the Courrier des Etats Unis, be 
pleased to accept on their part this simple and honest compliment. We 
add only, as more personal to our neighbour, our felicitations on his 
leading article that announces * Sebastopol est pris.’”?’ Were we not 
greatly straitened for time, we should assuredly translate and publish it. 





A Proposal to Celebrate the Fall of Sebastopol. 

Countrymen and friends, resident in this city and its neighbourhood, 
how does it seem to you? Have we not sufficient cause for assembling 
to congratulate each other on the triumphant issue of the great siege of 
modern times? We believe it would be no breach of the Neutrality Laws, 
were we so to do ; and we are certain that no public event of latter times, 
speaking directly to the interests and feelings of the whole British com- 
munity, has been more worthy of commemoration. Will it please you 
to take the matter into consideration? We would rather listen to others 
concerning it, than go beyond throwing out this general hint; but we 
need scarcely say that if the columns of this paper, or the use of this office, 
can be made available in discussing or arranging such a master, it will 
afford us the highest pleasure to offer them. 





General News from Europe. 

The mail by the steamer of the 15th inst. is not received here, at the 
moment of writing ; and in the general summary before us, as well as ia 
the stray papers brought by the Washington, the great fact of the day 
engrosses all attention. Of this we have already spoken ; but we can 
not spare room to describe the tumult of joy into which universal Eng- 
land was thrown, on receipt of the news.—Prince Frederick of Prussia is 
on a visit to our gracious Queen ; and if politics be on the tapis at Bal- 
moral, there has been an opportunity for tendering the guest some good 
advice.—In Paris, not much sensation was excited on the evening of the 
8th, by an attempt on the life of Louis Napoleon, made by an apparent ma- 
niac. He fired a pistol into the carriage of the Empress’s Maids of Honour, 
at the door of the Theatre Italien.—It is ‘said that Austria has offered to 
mediate in the matter of the Sound Dues, between the United States and 
Denmark. It may be presumed that the former will not admit any third 
party to its confidence.—Madrid has added to its political troubles the 
scourge of the Cholera amongst its inhabitants. 





The Leeches in the Body Corporate. 

It would be altogether erroneous to say that New York was startled, 
at the beginning of the week, on learning that the Grand Jury had found 
true bills of indictment against half-a-dozen of its so called City Fathers. 
They are charged with having worked official opportunities to their own 
pecuniary advantage—in other words, with having received certain 
amounts in cash, for giving certain votes on contracts and the like, or with 
having made overtures to such an end. Jobbing is the cant term for the 
offence ; swindling is too mild a one. Nevertheless it is a fact that the 
town, as we have said, was not startled on hearing this intelligence ; 
simply, because no one believes that the presumed delinquents will be 
brought to trial—that if brought to trial and proved guilty, they will 
be convicted—that if convicted, they will undergo the legal punishment 
of their rascalities. Imagine, at the period when electioneering is in full 
blast, a leash of Aldermen and a trio of Common Councilmen being trot- 
ted off to Sing Sing for a few years’ imprisonment, or even fised a few 
thousand dollars! The idea is felt to be preposterous ; and so readers of 
the moroing papers smiled when they read of the Mayor reproaching the 
two Boards, and throwing out allusions to their “ foul cankers,”’ “ rot- 
tenness,” and “ demoralization.”’ The real startling will be, when what 
his Honour calls the “corrupt fountain” is cleared out.—Of course, the 
indicted individuals have assumed the air of martyred innocents, victims 
to malice and calumny, and have published denials of the soft impeach- 
ment, more or less emphatic. We shall perhaps have occasion hereafter 





to come in contact with them again ; though at the moment we incline 
to set them down, as only heroes of a nine days’ wonder. 





A New Use for Steam Power- 

The debasing effects of that political machinery which controls elec- 
tions, and thrusts bad men into office, bas just received a curious illustra- 
tion. Some of our readers may remember that a certain Mr. George 
N. Sanders was appointed, some eighteen months ago, to the office of 
American Consul in London. The man’s character was so notorious, that 
@ general outcry was thereupon raised ; and the Senate of the United 
States, not being bound to pay electioneering debts, promptly refused its 
consent, when the nomination was brought before it. The black-balled 
individual accordingly came home ; and we have since occasionally seen 
him figuring in print, wherever political rowdyism put on the semblance 
of association. Never however has he shown himeelf so plainly in his 
true colours, as on Saturday last, at a meeting of Frenchmen assembled 
to celebrate the Republic of 92. In point of numbers, the affair was 
contemptible ; in the oratory mouthed out, it was below contempt. But 
this Mr. George N. Sanders dropped one phrase which is worth repeat- 
ing, because it shows directly the animus of the man, and by implication 
the evil of that system, under which he could be forced upon the Presi- 
dent as one of his country’s representatives abroad. Mr. Sanders then, 
not warmed up by the glowing speeches that he had heard—for he heard. 
them, but did not understand a word of the French tongue in which they 
were spoken—but because “ he felt called upon to say something,” thus 
gave vent to his views of the lesson to be learned from the horrors of the 
great French Revolution: we use the language of the report—* he was 
for the guillotine, and he wonld work it by steam, by G—!” Mr. San- 
ders has subsequently denied the irreverent coupling of the latter ex- 
pletive with his own most hideous imaginiags, but he has denied no 
more. 

It may be asked whether the words or the acts of such a creature as 
this be worth notice amongst decent people. Certainly not, as he is an 
individual ; but they still have an importance, commensurate with the in- 
fluence he exercises over those who elect Presidents and Congress-men. 





A Warning to Adventurers. 

A remarkable instance of the workings of what is sometimes called 
wild justice is recorded in the St. Louis Democrat of the 15th inst.; and 
it would be well if the Kinneys and Walkers et id genus omne had the 
remembrance of it brought frequently before them. It appears that am 
adventurer named Poole had proclaimed the discovery of gold-fields in: 
a region, rather vaguely set down in print as “somewhere on the 
Western borders of Miszouri,” and had induced a number of choice 
spirits to join him in an exploring expedition. But their search was un- 
successful ; the treasure was not trove ; though poor Mr. Poole found, to 
his cost, what it was to disappoint the greedy expectations of lawless 
and unprincipled men. Exasperated by the toil and inconveniences of 
their bootless journey, they wreaked swift vengeance upon the author of 
it, trying him witha mockery of justice, and condemning bim to be exe- 
cuted, by a plurality of votes! The poor wretch, says the account, 
“ was accordingly swung by the neck to a limb.” 


yAusic. 


We beg leave to introduce to our musical friends the pen of a new critic, who 
will hereafter pass under review such matters as specially interest them. 





In musical as in love affairs, nothing is so difficult as the first word. Above 
all, when one addresses himself to readers so spoilt, so justly fastidious as the 
subscribers of the A/bion, he fears with reason that he shall fall far below the 
necessities of the case, and, by wishing to do too well at first, run the risk of 
completé faffuré.” To be stite, he may have recourse in such a case to his rhe- 
torical powers, or make a declaration of principles of extreme modesty and 
humility ; but alas! rhetorical flourishes serve now only to inspire just suspi- 
cion, and as for declaration of principles, the world believes them no longer, 
so much have they been used and abused! Let us then approach our subject 
without farther hesitation, and renouncing all claim to an erudition which we 
do not possess, be content with showing ourselves such as we really are, a pas- 
sionate lover of beautiful music, and an impartial and disinterested judge wher- 
ever it is concerned. 

It is really fortunate that we are not learned, for otherwise just see into what 
end less dissertations we might be betrayed from the very beginning, on the 
subject of the Beggar’s Opera, lately presented at Niblo’s theatre by the Har- 
rison Company, and so deliciously warbled by Miss Louisa Pyne. This Beg- 
gar’s Opera would furnish us a fair excuse for giving the life of John Gay, and 
for sketching one of the most curious chapters in our literary history ; but our 
neighbour and friend whose office it is to show the progress of the drama might 
perhaps complain of us and accuse us of intruding upon his grounds. So, as 
we are determined to live on good terms with him, we shall guard ourselves 
well from all appearance of rivalry, and content ourselves with referring our 
readers to the excellent author of the “ English Humourists of the 18th Cen- 
tury. Still we cannot refrain from putting in one word (a Frenchman 
would say notre mot) as to the mustc of the Beggar’s Opera. Is this music 
really Gay’s, as many people suppose? and are they correct in considering 
the work as a parody upon the Italian operas which were in vogue at the be- 
ginning of the lastcentnry? Now, although John Gay sang pleasantly enough, 
it is well known that he was ignorant of the rules of musical composition. 
Consequently, when he wrote his Beggar’s Opera, he had recourse to the 
means still in use among the vaudevillistes of our own day ; he adapted his 
verses to melodies then in Vogue ; to popular airs in short ; a potent and infal- 
lible mode of fixing his words easily inevery memory. And as the airs chosen 
by Gay were simple, natural and easy, borrowed for the most part from village 
songs and characteristic national melodies, they naturally formed a striking 
contrast with the style of the Italian operas of those days. From this has 
arisen the error, now become general, that the Beggar’s Opera is a parody on 
the Italian style which prevailed in Europe, before the reform wrought by the 
disciples of Alessandro Scarlatti. 

But let us busy ourselves no longer with an opera born in November, 1727 5 
now that we have paid the tribute due to its venerable age, we have a right, 
we think, to turn our attention for amoment to our own day. Do you imagine 
by this that we mean to pass in review the the succession of English operas 
given lately at Niblo’s? By no means ; what could we say on a subject dis- 
cussed so often, which has not been said already a hundred times ? 

In adding that Miss Louisa Pyne is the star of this theatre, and that she 
sings with cultivation as well as delicious talent all that she attempts, we 
should only echo what the world already proclaims loudly. We will wait then 
till the Harrison Company repeats Mr. Bristow’s interesting opera of Rip Van 
Winkle which was produced on Thursday night, when we intend to devote a 
special article to Niblo’s Theatre. Meantime, let us profit by the fact that the 
Italian Opera does not open its doors till next Monday, to talk a little of what 
is going on in Evrope. It must be acknowledged that of late years, singers of 
talent are rare enough there, and those of them whom I have heard this sum- 
mer were far enough from astonishing me. If they should give us I/ Barbiere 
di Seviglia at the Academy of Music with Tamburini, Lablache, Formes, Ma- 
rio, and Madame Viardot Garcia, we should be terribly disappointed ; not but 
what Mario makes a magnificent Almaviva and the most delicious tenor one 
could possibly listea to ; not but what Madame Viardot isan excellent actress 
and an incomparable musician whose only fault lies in a rather overstrained 
yoice ; but imagine our sufferings in the presence of @ Figaro sixty years old 
and out of breath besides, of Basilio interpreting his part in defiance of all tradi- 

tion and in spite of common sense ; and finally of a great artist obliged to make 
sport of his enormous obesity, and consequently strongly resembling an amorous 
hippopotamus! ‘* La garde{meurt et ne se rend pas,” itjis true ; indeed the “ Covent 
Garden Old Guard” remains still unconquered, but let it beware of coming to 
America if it would die without a Waterloo. With the exception of Tamberlik, 
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@ forcible tenor with a powerful voice, but a médiocre artist, and Mile. Ney, a. 


flourishing German, a little too fall blown, gifted with a magnificent and dra- 
matic soprano, the singers who gave me most pleasure in London are precisely | 
those whom we did not know how to retain here; these are Grazziani, that | In her first scene with Bajazet she will be remembered here as la Clairon was | ¥ 


smooth and sonorous barytone, and Madame Bosio, the elegant artiste, the ac- 
curate and charming singer ; who has improved astonishingly, and is now con- | 





Bajazet did not attract a very large audience, and everybody was soon wearied 
with the long speeches, But the impression which Rachel made as Roxane, 
upon all who had faith and patience to wait for her, has hardly been surpassed. 


in France. 
“ Angelo” on Monday of this week, and “‘ Phédre” on Wednesday, filled the 


University of Edinburgh. There is no exact equivalent in En 
‘lish for the term Technology, but the nearest pbysical science fa 
| ite oa = to the usefal and economic arte.——Villainous salt- 
etre has advanced in price one bundred and fifty per cent,—— 
an Dieman’s Land takes the first prize for wheat at the Paris Ex- 
position.——A lawyer in Ferrara recently died, making his own soul heir 
to his whole estate, 6,000,000 francs, which were to be expended in masses 


sidered one of the most skillful and favourite singers in Europe. She is engaged | house at the new scale of prices. The reading on Tuesday was only tolerably | for its repose.——The Rev. Theobald Matbew, the apostle of tem 


for the winter at the Italian Opera at St. Petersburgh, where she rejoins Ma-| well attended. The truth is, I suppose, that no person who really has taste | has just returned home from Madeira, where he spent 


dame Tedesco, that other powerful and uniform voice, which was not for- | 
merly appreciated in New York at its jast value. 

In Paris, the Italian Opera is always closed during the summer, and one has 
mo resource but the Opera Comique and the Academy of Music. At the Opera 
Comique, the singers are detestable ; that is to say, they have little, thin, qua- 
vering voices, devoid of tone and power, but nimble and well exercised. 

Madame Ugalde is worth nothing at present ;.Mademoiselle Caroline Duprez 
certainly has talent, and appears to me preferable in all respects to Madame 
Ugalde ; unfortunately, she lacks physical strength, and her voice already be- 
trays fatigue and overwork. The only real artist at the Opera Comique 1s 
Faure, the barytone ; he acts and sings like an intelligent man and an expe- 
rienced musician, destined to grow, day by day, in the public favour. The last 
score of importance given at the Opera Comique was Jenny Bell, an opera in 
three acts, by Scribe and Auber. This may be considered only a new edition of 
the Ambassadrice ; except that the first ““ Ambassadrice ” was young, lady-like, 
arch and witty, a veritable enchantress ; this one prattles still with spirit 
enough, but she has too many wrinkles, and repeats too often her clever speeches 
and amusing stories, which, you know, is rather apt to be the case with old 
ladies. In fact, to Jenny Bell, I must prefer “ Le Chien du Jardinier,” a charm- 
ing little opera whose light and easy music we owe to the graceful pen of the 

Belgian, Mr. Grisar. 

At the Academy of Music in Paris, the greatest novelty and the success of 
the moment is Verdi’s Vépres Siciliennes, (Sicilian Vespers). I heard this 
long five-act score but once, and so of course would not venture to pronounce 
@ definitive judgment upon it. I found the end of the second act very strik- 
ing and quite effective. ‘La Sicilienne” and the whole of the fifth act also 
impressed me strongly. 

Still, I confess, that it is not my favourite among Verdi's operas. It lacks 
the ready attraction and facility of style observable in his earlier works ; it 
seems as if this composer, jealous of Meyerbeer’s laurels, wished to compete 
with him ; but he has acquired more in heaviness than in depth—a very ques- 
tionable advantage, certainly. I confess also that the interpreters of Verdi’ 
with one exception, have none of those beauties that call forth the enthusiasm 
of a fastidious audience. Madame Cruvelli has a splendid voice, it is true, but 
she sings a /a diable, like an uneducated person, incapable of even improving to 
guch a degree as to satisfy a connoisseur. 

The same may be said of Gueymard the tenor, and Obin the basso ; Mr. Bonn- 
chée the barytone is the only good singer now possessed by the French opera. 
But if remarkabie singers are rare in Paris as in London, what capital orches- 
tras one hears in these two cities, and with what marvellous skill they are di- 
rected! What delicate shades of harmony are obtained by a Costa or a Girard 
from his army of symphonists, and what delight one feels in listening to the 
perfect performers of Covent Garden and of the Rue Lepelletier. This is what 
we still lack in New York : a numerous orchestra, composed of performers of 
the first order, and directed by a cultivated, conscientious, and indefatigable 
master: then a really impressive and irreproachable scenic arrangement ; too 
often, alas! ruinous to its projectors. 

But in respect of singers, we certainly have had nothing to complain of for 
several years, and we dare affirm that the ‘‘ Barber of Seville’ was much bet- 
ter sung last May at the Italian Opera in 14th Street, than it has been this sum- 
mer at Covent Garden. 

Let us hope that the new direction of our Academy of Music will enable us 
on many occasions to place the artists we shall hear there on the same line 
with those of the first musical establishments in Europe. On this rests its 
fate! GAMMA. 


To the notice of Costa’s new Oratorio of £ii, given in last week’s Albion, 
we add the following from the London Spectator : 
The musical portion of the work evinces thought and feeling, a rich vein of 





melody, and a great command over the resources of harmony and counterpoint; 





the counterpoint, however, rather of the old Italian masters than of the more 
modern German school. The choral fugues, of which there,are several fine 
specimens, are in the “free” stvle, on the happiest pre, Ma worked out 
with great clearness and effect, put without scholastic elaboration. Some of the 
airs, especially those belonging to the part of Samuel, (a part exquisitely sus- 
tained by Madame Viardot), are beautiful—reminding us, by their simple ten- 
derness, of the airs of Benjamin in the Joseph of Mehul. There are some pas- 
sages of a martial character,—particularly a Philistine war-song, given with 
remarkable force by Sims Reeves, and a march and chorus of tne Israelitish 
army going to battle, which greatly excited the audience. To these, we ob- 
serve, it has been objected that they are too secular and savour too much of the 
theatre ; and the same objection has been made to the music descriptive of the 
profane revels at the temple. The objection may be good ; but the same cen- 
sure is applicable to Spobr’s banquet-scene in The Fall of Babylon, to the war 
song “Sound an Alarm,” and the triumphal march and chorus, “ See the con- 
quering hero comes,” in Judas Maccabeus. Perhaps it may be objected with 
greater reason, that the excessive strength and fulness of Costa’s instrumenta- 
tion has sometimes overpowered the voices. But whatever faults may be laid 
to the charge of this oratorio, it is a work of uncommon ability ; an its pro- 
duction at the Birmingham Festival is a notable event in the annals of music 
in England. 





DOrvawa. 


Much as we admire the tragic genius of Rachel, we have not yet been in- 
spired by her with such an interest in the classical tragedy as could carry us 
with open eyes and eager ears through the deserts of dialogue which make up 
the most of “‘ Bajazet.’”” The opening scene of this tragedy is more than two 
hundred lines in length. ‘‘ Pourquoi ne parait-elle pas trop longue ?” asks the 
critic of the Academy ; and he finds an ingenious solution of this strange fact 
in the beauty and fitness of the “ locutions,” the “‘ fidelité dans les meurs.’’ As 
the work begins so it continues. The princess Atalide in one place says in 
sixty-two successive lines what she might have said in three, and the texture 
of the whole tragedy is sadly stretched to make it cover the inevitable five 
acts. : 

And yet, fatiguing as are the Saharas of Bajazet, [ am willing to have tra- 
versed them for the sake of the Oases of Rachel. I do not say that I should like 
to make the journey again, but is there no way in which we can see the orien- 
tal splendovrs of the Sultana without so long a pilgrimage? Can no short cuts 
be contrived? Perhaps it may be irreverent to run a railroad through Racine, 
but it would be very convenient ; and if Racine, to accommodate himself, might 
take the liberty to change Bagdad into Babylon, and to ignore the Turkish 
conquest of Byzantium, I do not see why we, for our accommodation, may not 
be allowed to curtail the conversations of Acomet and Atalide and Zaire and 
the rest. The seraglio is not likely to make a fight for the liberiy of spcech. 

At all events we ought not to be deprived of the pleasure of seeing Rachel in 
Roxane. The role is one of the most distinctly marked which she has yet filled. 
An Eastern beauty, inflamed at once by ambition and by love, Roxane deve- 
lopes a type of passion thoroughly individual. Rachel, in this part, isso com- 
pletely Oriental that I cannot help fancying it is the blood of her ancient race 
which kindles her genius. As she moved about with such stately yet passion- 
ate grace, in her gorgeous costume, she reminded me continually of the de- 
scriptions in Beckford’s “ Vathek.” Nor was the reminiscence merely supei.i- 
cial. It was not the “ captain-jewels in the carcanet,” nor the 

“ Lordly walocsephins, and rubies 
Courageous at heart, 
that glowed most intensely with the East. In the fierceness of her ardent 
glance, in the despotism of her voice, Rachel made the true Sv!tana 
live before us. The situation of Roxane recalls that of ,Hermione, with 
just force enough to make one more clearly perceive the special truth 
with which Rachel represents each character. Hermione orders the 
death of Pyrrhus in a kind of exaltation. Roxane utters the terrible 
«« sortez !” which sends Bajazet to the mutes, with a cool celf-possessed ferocity 
more appalling than fury. And in all the cruelty of Hermione to Andromaque 
there is nothing which excites such a horror of the tormentor as the atrocious 
irony of Roxane’s last words to Atalide. After that scene the dénowement be- 
comes indifferent. It is nevertheless a bloody and bewildering dénouement, and 
makes one sympathize with Madame de Sévigné, who complains that “ on 


enough to appreciate tragic art in acting or in declamation, is likely to be a 
Puritan, and the audiences for Mile. Rachel’s admirable readings must there- 
fore be mainly made up of persons who dare to think the Tabernacle nowise 
more heavenly than the Metropolitan Theatre. Such persons, of course, must 
prefer to see her on the stage. 


At Burton’s, and at Wallack’s, the comedies with which those Theatres 
opened are still performing. It would seem that “ Still Waters ran” not only 
“deep” but strong. They have been running more than a fortnight at Bur- 
ton’s, and in an humbler way at some other place of entertainment. At the 
Broadway we have another débutante, Miss Harding, of whom, as I have not 
yet been fortunate enough to see her, [ can just now only say that very good 
things are reported. On Wednesday night Mr. Marshall, like a manager of 
spirit, produced a new American Tragedy, by Mr. Boker of Philadelphia. 


The story of Francesca da Rimini ought to be familiar to my readers, but 

like the philosopher in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, I shall pretend that it is 
not, and pay Mr. Boker the compliment of describing his play just as if we 
had never seen Scheffer’s sad poetic picture, nor read Leigh Hunt's delicious 
story in verse. The story of Francesca is differently told by Dante and by 
Boccaccio. Boccaccio relates that Guido da Polenta, Lord of Ravenpa, wish- 
ing to secure peace with Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, invited him toa union of 
their houses by marriage. Polenta bad one daughter, Francesca ; Malatesta 
two sons, Giovanni or Gianciotto the elder, a somewhat ill-favoured but valiant 
and heroic prince, and Paolo the younger, a handsome, gentle, and loveable 
youth. Giovanni must, of course, be the husband ; but the parents chose Pao- 
lo to be the wooer of the wayward lady. She, by him, was wooed and won, 
borne to Rimini and there first undeceived, found herself the bride, not of Pao- 
lo, but of Giovanni. “ Thereof came, in the end, despondency and madness.” 
Giovanni forever at the wars; Paolo sighing in the house ; the beautiful Fran- 
cesca sad at heart, and stung by the deceit that had been practised upon her, 
all these wrought to one end. Precisely how far this fatal feeling went, Boc- 
caccio does not pretend to know, and out of the fullness of his kind and dis- 
creet heart, rebukes Dante for his too positive conclusions. But there was a 
spy among the servants, and by his vile reports Giovanni was stirred up to 
jealousy, and rushing to Francesca’s rooms, found Paolo caught, in act to fly, 
by a part of his dress. The heir of Rimini struck with his sword at his bro- 
ther, but Francesca had flung herself between them and received the blow, 
A second stroke laid Paolo dead by her side. Vengeance thus appeased, love 
and pity resumed their sway, and on the next day “con molte lacrime,”’ the 
twe lovers were laid in one tomb. How this story, in itself so pathetic, takes 
a new and more divine pathos from the touch of Dante’s genius, I must not 
here set forth. He consummates the ruin of the lovers, and puts into the 
mouth of Francesca that confession, on hearing of which the shade of Paolo 
“ piangeva si, che di pietade” the poet grew weak as if with death, and fell as 
a dead body falls. The tale of Francesca, so rich in tragic material, has been 
wrought into the dramatic form in France and Germany, but in neither case 
with much success. So far as I know, Mr. Boker’s is the first attempt to put 
the story upon the English stage. 
He has followed Boccaccic but a little way in the narrative, and has taken 
hints from every source. Boccaccio says little about the person of Giovan- 
ni, but Volpi calls him “ uomo valoroso, ma deforme della persona,” and as 
Mr. Boker has followed Volpi in mistaking the soubriquet Giran sciotto (lame 
John) for a name Lanciotto, | suppose he takes from Volpi the notion of mak- 
ing his hero a kind of virtuous Richard the Third, terribly conssious of his de- 
formity, and by this made disgusting to Francesca. The spy hinted at by Boc- 
caccio supplies Mr. Boker with material for a character strikingly drawn, that 
of a jester, who represents the democratic instinct, and being severely snubbed 
by the princely brothers, revenges himself by all manner of insolence to Lanci- 
otto, and by traitorously bringing on the denouement in which one is slain and 
the other lives to be for ever wretched. The characters of Mr. Boker’s play are 
clearly conceived, and the situations are cleverly managed. Of the text it is 
hardly fair to speak, for the actors were evidently not fully familiar with their 
parts, and their declamation was not ef a high order. Mr. Davenport as Lan- 
ciotto acted his part with energy (perhaps with a little too much energy,) and 
as he always does, showed an intelligent and impressive conception of the 
character. But it was only too plain that he had not mastered his text. Mme. 
Ponisi as Francesca, received much well-merited applause, and Mr. C. Fisher, 
as the Jester, Pepe, made a decided hit. This gentleman’s acting gave evi- 
dence of care, good sense, and tact, and was the best thing of the evening. 
The subordinates, with the exception of little Miss Manners, need a good deal 
of training. It should be impressed upon their minds, that the first duty of 
soldiers is to look soldierly, and of lords to look lordly. The tragedy was well 
received, and was announced for repetition. | shall speak more fully of merits 
after another hearing. The play is fairly put upon the stage, and the dresses 
prepared with care. But as pains have been taken to give the Polentas their 
family banner, I may venture to ask Mr. Boker’s authority for giving the 
Melatester the blazon of an elephant. HAMILTON. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


European convicts have been landed at Singapore. The inhabitants 
have protested.——A Boston piano forte has obtained the highest prize at 
the Paris Exposition With reference to the late boat-race at Boston, 
it is truly said that the New-Brunswick oarsmen have never yet found 
their match—_—Sir A. McNab is again at his post in Canada, after his 
late voyage to Europe.——The Penelope, French frigate of 60 guns, re- 
cently arrived from Martinique at Halifax under command of Captain Four- 
nier.——During the late Royal visit io Paris, General Canrobert was 
honoured with much attention by the Queen and Prince Albert, who held 
with him repeated and long conversations. He was invested with the 
order of the Bath._—Mr. David Soloman, a Jew, will probably be the 
next Lord Mayor for London.—_—The Rev. George Hobart Doane, an 
Episcopal clergyman, and son of Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, has joined 
the Roman Catholic Church, and been displaced from the ministry there- 
for by his own father.——A notice of a recent steamboat explosion ends 
thus :—“ The captain swam ashore. So did the chambermaid. She was 
insured for $15,000, and loaded with iron.”——One hundred and forty 
veshmen have joined Yale College this year.——Ice has been selling at 
San Francisco at twenty-five ceats per pound.——Thackeray will sail 
from Liverpool for Boston, in the Cunard steamer of the 13th October. 
——We bear that a marriage will shortly taken place between Mr. Portal 
M.P., for North Hants, and Lady Charlotte Elliot, daughter of the Earl 
of Minto——-Why was Adam the swiftest runner that ever lived? Be- 
cause he was the first in the human race.——At a recent sale of the Mar- 
quis of Exeter’s stud, Lord Londesborough purchased Stockwell, the 
winner of the St. Leger, for 3,100 guineas ; at the same sale Wutwith was 
sold for 1600 guineas, and Ambrose for 790 guineas. -—One need not 
wonder at the deliberate perversion of facts in the Philc Russian papers 
here, when we read in the Liverpool Daily /Vorthern Times of the 7th 
inst : “* we may rest perfectly satisfied that they (the Russians) have at 
least 300,000 men in the Crimea at this moment.””——It is ramoured that 
Mr. Buchanan, the American Minister to England will, on his retarn 
to this country, be married to Mrs. Polk, the widow of President Polk. 
——The Thorold Gazette, (C. W.) states that Mr. Ward has invented a 
shell that has been highly approved by the military authorities at Mon- 
treal—_—An Indian chief in Oregon is called “ Looking Glass,” because 
he has ‘a reflective countenance.——Every week paragraphs “go the 
round ”’ of the old-established newspapers announcing, without any affec- 
tation of sorrow, the early decease of great numbers of halfpenny, penny, 
and three-halfpenny journals, that sprang into a rickety existence when 
the new act on newspapers came into force: as yet, experience teaches 
that penny newspapers, asa rule, cannot exist in England._—Thomas 
Brunswick Harvey, who lately held the office of acting Ordnance Stor: - 
keeper in Quebec, absconded from that city with nine thousand dollars of 
the public money, on Sunday, the 9th inst——An eel was caught near 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, lately, weighing 114 pounds. It was pro- 
bably —- of the sea serpent——Dr. George Wilson, brother of Dr. 





n’entre pas dans les motifs de cette grande tuerie !” 


Daniel Wilson, of Toronto, has been appointed by Her Majesty 
to the newly erected regius Professorship of Technology in the 


peraace, 
the winter. His 
| health is very much improved.——Some changes have taken place at 
| Balaclava, where Capt. Heath relinquishes bis post as chief agent for trans- 
ports, his duties being taken by Admiral Fremantle, who is to be assisted 
by three commanders.——A portion of the garden in Whitehall is to be 
cut off, for the erection of a statue to Sir Robert Peel in the centre of the 
road adjoining the entrance to the Duke of Buccleuch’s mansion.——The 
cost of a message by electric telegraph, between the Crimea and London, 
is £120.——The Manchester Guardian says that one of the first advan- 
tageous results of the Limited Liability Act will be the formation of a 
company for the purpose of constructing a dock on the Cheshire shore of 
the Mersey, in a position immediately contiguous to the purchase lately 
made by the corporation of Liverpoo!l.—Mrs. Chisholm has had £5000 
voted to her by the Legislative Council of Victoria, for her long-continu- 
ed valuable services in that colony.—_—The Overland Friend of China 
says. in speaking of the state of affairs, that “ with all these executions 
and their probable terrible consequences, there is no abatement of the re- 
bellion.”-——“ In one respect,’’ says the Jimes, “ the public ought to know 
that there is a very marked improvement in the administration of the war 
over that which obtained last year. A committee of the Cabinet meets every 
Tuesday, to superintend more immediately the operations of the war. 
——NMarshal Count Radetzky, who will be fourscore years and ten next 
November, and rules the Milanese with a rod of iron, has lately been some- 
what unwell.— Miss Glynn, the accomplished actress, has been recently 
married to Mr. Dallas, author of an essay on poetry, entitled Poetics —— 
A soldier was not long since found dead on the ground, near Lewes, Sus- 
sex, unquestionably choked by his tight stock, while under the effects of 
liquor.——Nine hundred Russian prisoners arrived at Constantinople 
on the 20th ult.——A Muratist proclamation is said to be extensively 
circulating in Sicily. It is added that one phrase used in it by Prince 
Marat is, ‘“‘ The hour is come for the people to rise. I will not impose 
myself upon them, but I declare myself ready to answer their call.’”-—— 
At the Australian Minot the progress of coining was progressing rapidly, 
and Australian sovereigns would shortly be in circulation.——The Chas- 
saur, military floating factory, has passed through the Downs for Balak- 
lava, direct from the Tyne, where she has been completely fitted out, 
and manned and stored by Messrs. T..and W. Smith, the ship-build- 
ers, of Newcastle.——The Chair of the Practice of Physic, in Edin- 
burgh University, is vacant by the resignation of Dr. Alison. He is a 
brother of Sir Archibald._—-Two fine pieces of statuary have recently 
been placed in the reading room of the Mercantile Library Association in 
Astor Place. They are from the chisel of J. Mozier, Esq., an American 
artist, and are named respectively “ Truth,” and “Silence.” They are 
the gifts of Henry A. Stone, Esq., of this city ———The St. John (N. B.) 
papers of September 24 state that at an election for two members of the 
Assembly for St. Jobn city and county, Messrs. Goddard and Armstrong, 
the candidates in opposition to the government, were elected by about 
200 majority. Previously the Catholics, who had heretofore supported 
the government or liberal ticket, held 4 meeting and refused to vote—— 
The Fall Exhibition of the Horticultural Society, consisting of fruits, 
flowers and vegetables, which closed on Wednesday, has been, we are 
happy to say, more successful than any that has been held in this city for 
the last five or six years. The ravages of the yellow fever at Ports: 
mouth and Norfolk have at length begun to abate. We regret to add 
that several physicians, heroically struggling to fulfil their voluntary duty 
have succumbed._—At the Crystal Palace, on Tuesday, a most interest- 
ing ceremony took place. Upwards of seventeen hundred poor children 
of this city, pupils of various religious and charitable institutions, were 
brought face to face with one thousand Massachusetts teachers of Sunday 
Schools, invited guests of the N. Y. Sunday School Union. The occasion 
was a pleasant and instructive one; and all passed off harmoniously. 
The Eastern visitors have been the round of the city public establish. 
ments.——The Marquis of Lansdowne is said to have sent £100 to Fran- 
ces Browne, a poor and unfriended poetess, one of whose poems he chanced 
to see in a newspaper.——The Ear! of Ellesmere will be the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Lancashire, in the room of the Earl of Sefton, deceased. 


Ovituary. 


Sir Rosert Nickie.—Major-General Sir Robert Nickle, (whose death 
has been already mentioned in these columns,) Commander of the Forces 
at Melbourne, died at the seat of Government in that Colony in May last. 
He served and led the forlora hope at Buenos Ayres, and afterwards 
served throughout the whole of the Peninsular campaign from 1809 to 
1814, with the exeeption only of a few months’ absence, rendered neces- 
sary to recover from his wounds. At the final battle of Toulouse he was 
dangerously wounded. He served also in the American war, and here 
too he was wounded leading the advance across the Saranac river. 
When the insurrection in Canada broke out, in 1837, Sir Robert Nickle 
offered his services, which wsre accepted. In 1853, Sir Robert was ap- 
pointed Commander of the Forces in Australia. Riots broke out at the 
gold diggings in December, 1854, and Sir Robert Nickle proceeded to 
Ballarat with a military force to quell them. However, though the 
force at his disposal was large, he roce without escort among the diggers, 
exhorting them to peace; and such was the effect of vigorous measures 
alone with conciliatory manners, that tranquillity was restored. It was 
midsummer in the antipodes, and the hottest summer which had been 
known for years. Exposed to the glare of an Australian sun, Sir Robert, 
while ably and humanely performing his duty, was struck with illness, 
which ended fatally. He was under seventy when he died, but was not 
twenty-one when he first led a forlorn hope. 








Arup. 

Tux ARMy IN THE CrimeA.—The changes are so rapid, and the com 
ings and goings so frequent, that it has been impossible to compress 
them within our limited space. Even the announcements in the London 
papers do not always agree. We think it right, however, to copy the 
following from a recent weekly :—“ General Simpson has received orders 
from Lord Hardinge to make a distribution of the infantry army, to be 
formed into six divisions, and twelve brigades—each brigade of four ba‘ 
talions, instead of five, as far as practicable. The following will, there- 
fore, be the distribution of the regiments for the present, subject to such 
alterations as may be deemed expedient, on other Corps arriving in the 
command.—First Division-—Lieut.-Gen. Lord Rokeby : Guards—3rd 
Battn. Grenadier, 1st Battn. Coldstream, and 1st Battn. Scots F usilier— 
Col. Drummond. 9th, 13th, and 31st Regts., and 2nd Batto. Rifle Bri- 
gade—OCol. Ridley.——Higbland Division—Lieut. Gen. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, G.C.B.: 1st Brigade—42nd, 72nd, 79th, and 93rd Regts.—Brigadier- 
Gen. Cameron, C.B, 2nd Brigade—Ist and 2nd Battns, Ist Royals, and 
71st and 90th Regts.—Col. Horn, C.B. To take post in line between Ist 
and 2od Divisions. ——Second Division—Lieut.-Gen. F. Markham, C.B. : 
Ist Brigade—3rd, 30th, 55th, and 95th Regts.—Col. Warren, C.B. 2nd 
Brigade—4lst, 47th, 49th, and 62ad Regts.—Col. Windham, C.B—— 
Third Division—Major-Gen. Sir W. Eyre, K.C.B.: 1st Brigade—4th, 
14th, 39th, 50th, and 89th Regts.—Col. Barlow. 2ad Brigade—1 8th, 
28th, 38th, and 44th Regts—Brig.-Gen. Trollope——Fourth Division— 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Bentinck, K.C.B.: Ist Brigade—17th, 20th, 21st, 
57th, and 63rd Regts.—Brig.-Gen. Hon. A. Spencer, C.B. 2nd Brigade 
—46th, 48th, and 68th Regts., and Ist Batto. Rifle Brigade—Col. Gar- 
rett, K.H.—Light Division—Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Codrington, K.C.B. : 
Ist Brigade—7th, 23rd, 33rd, and 31th Regts.—Brig.-Gen. Straubenzee . 
2nd Brigade—19th, 77th, 88tb, and 97th Regts.—Brigadier-Gen, Shirley, 
C.B.” 

The paper from which we extract speaks also of an intended re- 
serve in Egypt :—‘‘ The Overland Mail has brought intelligence that the 
troops destined to form an army of reserve in Upper Egypt will commence 
embarking for Suez about the middle of September, and it is expected 
the force, amounting to nearly 10,000 men, will be concentrated above 
Cairo, at the latter part of October. The regiments to embark are—the 
14th Light Dragoons, 8th, 64th, aud 86th Regts. from Bombay ; 10th, 
27th, and 52nd, from Bengal; and 43rd, from Madras. In addition, 
nearly 1,200 irregular cavairy have volunteered, and it is understood 
their services have been accepted.’’—Col. Clark is appointed Dep. Quar- 
term.-Geu. at the Horse Guards, in the room of the late Major-Gen. Sir 
A. Torrens.—The 94th Regiment has received orders to proceed to Gib- 
raltar, and after remaining there about two months is to proceed to the 
seat of war.—Lieut. Rosser, 10th Hussars, is appointed aide-de-camp to 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Yorke Scariett, in succession to Bvt.-Maj. Eiliott.— 
Bvt.-Maj. Thompson, 10ih Hussars, is appointed to the Staff, as Dep. As- 
sist.-Adjt.-Gen. 
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1855. 


New Dooks. 

Tux Annats or San Fravctsco. By F. Soulé, J. H. Gihon, and J. 
Nisbet. New York. Appleton.—The marvellous rise and progress of 
California entitle it to the honours of a volume devoted to its history. 
Here is one, got up with thorough local knowledge, considerable care 
and tact, and fair show of literary skill. Through its eight hundred pages 
is spread a mass of information, with the general outline of which we may 
perbaps be familiar, but which, set before us in this goodly form and pro- 
fusely illustrated, may be gone over with much more interest than many 
of the novels of the day. Taking it up with listlessness, under the im- 
pression that we should find it a very old story, we have really beeo sur- 
prised at the closeness with which our attention was rivetted to its con- 
tents. The truth is, that the light and shade of San Francisco life and 
developments relieve each other so unceasingly, that the reader is kept 
in a case of suspense, hovering between disgust and admiration, and thus 
continues to the end, or at least until he arrives at a few biographical 
sketches of the leading-men of the place, which perhaps might as well 











have been omitted, for, if not partial, they will he suspected by outsiders | 


of being so.— Without dwelling ypon the multitudinous aspects in which 
the city and the community are presented to us, we must not forget to 
say that, looking upon this history of the past and picture of the pre- 
sent, as a whole, we are most particularly struck with the mannor in 
which comparative good has come out of positive evil. We should not 
like to guage the amount of scoundrelism congregated at San Francisco 
during the first two or three years’ influx of gold-hunters, when the stern, 
impromptu, and irregular police of the mines drove back the most unmi- 


as 














We should mention one fact very creditable to Mr. Arnold. His book 
| Was first published anonymously ; but when it was denounced by some 
| of the old-school critics as an attack on the Bengal Army—which it was 
| not, bat only an attack on its black sheep—the author came forward with 
| his name, and with manly frankness vindicated the direct purport of his 


writing. We believe farther that his book will be of use ; for ifit be up- 


| hill work to insti! Christianity into men who follow the profession of arms, 
there is at least too much tolerance for “ gentlemanly vice,” and too 


| much hesitation about unmasking it. 
| 


| A Voice to America.—Vew York. Edward Walker.—If the edge 
| of Native Americanism be dulled, here’s a capital wherewithal for re- 
setting it—a volume of exhortations, warning, protest, and glorification. 
| It consists of about thirty articles, of various merit, touching upon sun- 
dry questions of the day that are still pending, and upon some that are 
pretty well exhausted. Amongst the former are, the influence of foreign 
immigration, the power of the Roman Catholic priesthood, the separate 
nationalities in the militia corps, and the use and abuse of secret socie- 
ties. Of the latter are, the Ancient Republics en masse, and the Anglo- 
Saxon race per se. Skip the chapters that discuss these by all means, or 
you may stumble on allusions to “ the fetters that belong to an old and 
effete society,” and to the “ fresh and virgin-like way of thought, and 
that childlike and impulsive style of sentiment, which,” &c., all in real 
Fourth of July style. However, making allowance for an occasional bit 
| of “ Buncombe,” there is quite enough here of practically good writing, 
to render the “ Voice to America” worthy of utterance. 


By Bayard Taylor. New York, ° Put- 


Inpia, Cura, AND JAPAN, 





tigated villains to their Alsatia in the sea-port. Those were the days of | nam.—The record of a year’s voyages and journies, covering a vast ex- 


the too-famous Vigilance Committee, when the sort of Lynch law that it 
administered seems to have savoured more of justice, than did the no- 
minal Courts themselves. With all our instinctive horror of such ex 


| tent of land and water ; but performed by an experienced traveller, whose 
| eye was ever open to see what was note-worthy, and whose cheerful, fa- 
| cile pen conveys to you his own impressions, in a manner at once tho- 


tempore tribunals, it is difficult to resist the plea here put in on bebalf | rough and agreeable. The route here described commences where Mr. 


of their summary jurisdiction in criminal cases, through which— when no- 
thing else could have saved it—the city was preserved from the audacious 
ruffianism of the ‘‘ Hounds,” and other murderers and marauders, or- 
ganised and disorganised. At the same time, we smile, without approval, 
at the rough style in which civil cases were adjudicated in 1849, by a 
certain Judge Almond, deputed by the Governor to hold a Court of First 
Instance. An amusing sample of his Honour’s off-hand mode of settling 
disputes is told at page 239. It was scarcely needful for our authors to 
preface it by remarking that he had a supreme “ contempt for Buncombe 
speeches, legal technicalities, learned opinions, and triumphantly cited 
precedents.” Nay, one cannot help detecting here and elsewhere a dis- 
position, or the part of this literary trio, to sneer systematically at all 
constituted authorities. Perhaps this may be one of the natural results 
of leading a life in San Francisco. But t6 return to our story. 

“ On this day a case was tried in which a physician had sued the cap- 
tain of a ship for medical attendance upon sick sailors during a voyage 
around Cape Horn. The prosecutor claimed five hundred dollars. A 
number of witnesses were called on both sides. The judge sat upon a 
rickety old chair, with his feet perched higher than his head upon a 
small mantel over the fireplace, in which a few damp sticks of wood were 
keeping each other warm by the aid of a very limited supply of burning 
coals. His honour employed himself in paring his corns or scraping bis 
nails, while the ‘learned counsel’ briefly presented the case and called 
the first witness, whom the judge instructed, without changing his posi- 
tion, to tell all he knew about the matter in as few words and as quickly 
as possible, at the same time charging the lawyers not to interrupt him 
with questions. This witness was no sooner done, and he had but little 
to “ay, when the counsel called another ; but his Honour informed him 
that it was unnecessary to pursue the inquiry further ; the witness had 
told a plain, straightforward story ; the court understood the merits of the 
matter, and its mind was made up. ‘ But,’ says a lawyer, ‘ you will at 
least hear us speak to the points of law?’ ‘ That would be a great 
waste of time, which is very precious,’ replied the judge. ‘I award the 

laintiff one hundred and fifty dollars. Mr. Clerk, what is the next case?’ 

hus in less than fifteen minutes a case was try | disposed of, which 
in an ordinary court of law might have occupied at least as many days; 
and in the course of the day as much business was despatchedin the same 
summary manner as would occupy most courts an ordinary quarterly 
term. In the instance related the counsel for the plaintiff pocketed se- 
venty-five dollars of the award, giving his client the balance, who was 
thus well paid for all the services he had rendered.” 

We repeat then, that these “ Annals of San Francisco’’ well deserve a 
place on the bookshelves, for the scenes, events, and incidents that they 
describe are exceptional and extremely curious. The volume—a full- 
sized octavo—is very handsomely got up, to suit the extravagance of 
Californian taste ; nor must its one hundred and fifty illustrations pass 
unnoticed. These carry you along from Sir Francis Drake’s discovery of 
California, which he christened \Vova Albion, to the “ blocks” of build- 
ings, now tenanted in San Francisco, that rival our finest mercantile 
“ stores’? in New York. For the rest, we have some spirited sketches and 
a few fair portraits, though many of the latter are surely unintentional 
caricatures—a very well executed map of the districts explored and sur- 
veyed by the U. S. and Mexican commission—and a greatly varied col- 
lection of engravings on steel and wood-cuts. 


OAKFIELD ; OR, FELLOWSHIP IN THE East.—By VF. D. Arnold. Bos- 
ton. Ticknor § Fields.—This is in some respects a remarkable publica- 
tion, and although not adapted to attract much notice hereabouts, it has 
passed through two editions in London. Its author, a Lieutenant in a 
regiment of Bengal Native Infantry, isa son of the late great and good 
Dr. Arnold, the well-known Head Master of Rugby School ; and he ap- 
pears to have inherited a fair portion of his father’s talents, and a large 
share of his moral worth and independence of character. 

“ Oakfield” is neither more or less than a picture of military life in 
Bengal, amongst the British officers in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. Its individuality consists in its unflattering view of the morale of 
that vast establishment, and in the fearlessness with which it holds up to 
scorn the laxity of tone too often prevalent in the barrack and the mess- 
room. The hero, Oakfield, a highly educated young man, of strong reli- 
gious tendencies, and much firmness of mind, goes through several years 
of the severest possible probation, to which a young fellow such as he 
can be exposed. He is disliked by his brother-officers, has quarrels forced 
upon him, is court-martialled, and with difficulty escapes a reprimand or 
something worse. In the end, however, comes the Sikh campaign, 
wherein the soldierly qualities of Oakfield are triumphantly shown and 
satisfactorily recognised. Asa mere story, we do not think it requisite 
to sketch its outline or follow its course, though there is in it a short but 
charming love-passage, and its English localities in the Lake district are 
evidently described from intimate acquaintance. The social question 
that it handl2s, and the reform in military morals at which it aims, give 
it, we say, its prominent position. Perhaps the following brief extract 
may explain, better than our few words have done, the subject with which 
Mr. Oakfield presumes to grapple. Writing, at an early period of the 
book, to a brother-officer, one of the very, very few, with whom he could 
hold “ Friendship in the East,” he says— 


on idea of a soldier is—and I think you will allow it is a true ideaA— 
. a & man, a gentleman—graduating downwards, but including 
all three. Society, unhappily, differs so far as to this idea, as to insist 
Chen Ld agrees _ — particular about the man, and consider the 
a little superfluous, in fact rather j . 
hot at all give in to society.” Sen ae ateeeetan Sean 
Pretty high ground to take, eh! and how 
Pipe-clays and the rowés ! 
sure, 


unpalatable, alike to the 
Oakfield had a terrible time of it, you may be 


Taylor’s last-published book left him—namely in Southern Spain. He 
embarks at Gibraltar; proceeds ap the Mediterranean to Alexandria ; 
thence by the Red Sea to Bombay, where by far the most interesting por- 
| tion of the book begins. He travels by land—and by the most wretched 
of conveyances—upwards, to Agra and Delhi, and thence to Landowr, 
| the highest station in the Himalayas conveniently accessible during the 
| wintry period of Mr. Taylor’s visit. Then facing about and striking South- 
wards, he passes in review Lucknow, Allahabad, and Benares, as he des- 
cends rapidly to Calcutta.—After the rather gloomy visions of Lt. Arnold, 
adverted to above, there is something grateful in our present author’s 
more lively experiences of Indian life, though we know perfectly well 
the difference between a healthful traveller’s perpetually-changing glance, 
and the monotonous experiences ofa resident ; not fergetting also that the 
Englishman’s book is one of high moral purpose, whilst the American’s 
is mainly a bundle of pleasant reminiscences and rapid observations. 

From Calcutta, Mr. Taylor sped away to Hong Kong, by steamer, 
touching, by the way, at Penang (which we agree with him in thinking 
one of the loveliest islands in the world), and at Singapore. Such parts 
of China as came under his eye he describes in his own felicitous style ; 
but at best that same China is (apart from its political and social condi- 
tion, of which the transient visitor sees little or nothing) a dull and un- 
inviting place. So at least we found it, in the days of our voyages and 
travele.—Mr. Taylor then joined the squadron of Commodore Perry in 
his memorable expedition to Japan, of which he furnishes a complete and 
very interesting account. 

Strongly advising our readers to see these portions of the Eastern 
world, through his well-adjusted spectacles, we note in conclusion that he 
does something more than acknowledge the hospitality extended to him 
in British India by our countrymen there resident. That they should be 
hospitable, and that he should thank them, are mere matters of course. 
But Mr. Taylor goes further, and in the teeth of much stupid prejudice 
here prevailing on the subject, he passes a favourable verdict on the 
effects of British rule in India, as regards the well-being of the natives. 





NEW MUSIC. 








The Swinging Polka. By Thomas Baker............e0.-see- Horace Waters. 
Vilikins and his Dinah Schottische ; Our Boy’s Polka. By James Bel- 
JORE.., 6.06 cbcb ces cc gccdoeesd vevin. ees Vebsaweaeuidebeudsdaceseteugeee - Ibid. 
Jeannie Marsh of Cherry Valley. Song and Chorus. Words by G. P. 
Morris, Esq.; music by Thomas Baker......... Seetesccées gebedeoscece Ibid. 





Hine Arts. 


Ox DrawtnG ANIMALS IN Motion.—In the Aldion of the 11th ult., we 
republished a few sensible remarks on this subject, by Mr. Newton 
Crosland. Through the same medium he thus goes further into it. 


Sir,—As you were tolerant enough to insert in your impressions of the 
21st July a few curt remarks of mine “on the mode of representing 
horses at full gallop,’ Iam induced to trouble you with some “ more 
last words ” on asimilar topic. In spite of Dr. Cumming, I believe that 
the world will be allowed a good many thousand years for future growth 
and improvement, and among those studies which are yet in their infancy, 
I am inclined to class the.art which now occupies our attention. We 
have several eminent artists, at the head of whom is generally placed 
Sir Edwin Landseer, who can successfully paint an animal at rest and 
give us a charming idea of the creature’s character ; but, until Rosa 
Bonheur’s masterly picture, ‘ The Horse Fair,” was exhibited, I almost 
despaired of finding among the present generation an artist who could 
grapple with the subtle difficulties of depicting horses in motion. The 
extraordinary beauties of this picture—its vitality, freedom, and power 
—have been already abundantly eulogised by appreciating and admir- 
ing critics ; my duty on the present occasion will be to animadvert 
on certain defects of drawing which tend to mar the perfection of the 
work, 

In my former communication I endeavoured to show that there was one 
rule which ought to be observed in drawing horses in motion, and as this 
rule is rather important I will point out more distinctly what I wish to 
convey. To render progress satisfactory and practice less empirical, we 
must try to succeed in establishing certain laws for the observance of 
those who wish to represent nature. 

From the most prominent part of the bhorse’s chest draw an imaginary 
line perpendicularly to the ground ; do the same from the extreme point 
of development of the hip, you will find, no matter what may be the 
animal’s pace or action—trotting, cantering, galloping, rearing, or kick- 
ing—that as long as any foot projects outside these imaginary lines, that 
foot is off the ground. It must, however, be admitted that the hind-feet 
of some horses in walking and drawing loads will slightly depart from 
this rule, but at an angle of not more than ten or twelve degrees. In 
Rosa Bonheur’s picture there is a fine grey horse—the one towards the 
right of the picture, and the only grey horse whose entire figure can be 
seen—which is in a faulty attitude. The “near hind-leg”’ is firmly es- 
tablished on the ground, inches beyond the limit where it should be ; the 
observer, therefore, must naturally feel anxious for the comfort of the 
animal’s hip-joint. The fault is more objectionable because the artist 
went out of her way and laboured hard to commit it, without gaining 
any counterbalancing advantage. We can be tolerant of errors when 
their perpetration brings us some recompence. To the extreme right of 
this picture is a small bay horse ridden by a man in a blue jacket. The 
animal is well foreshortened ; but, unhappily, it is represented with three 
feet off the ground and one foot only on the ground—a difficulty and cu- 
riosity of position which, 1am sure, many horses would be glad to be 
taught. There is surely some disproportion in size between the horses 
and their riders—muscular and brawny fellows as they are evidently in- 
tended to be. The large horses look quite Mammothean in comparison 
with the men. 

What an invaluable eye and relish for dirt Rosa Bonheur possesses! | 
What a precious faculty! Look at her small picture, The Charcoal | 
| Burners,’ and say where in the world can be found anything so exqui-_ 
| sitely dirty and low-lived ; yet the creatures—men and cattle—seem con- 
tented and honest in the midst of their grubby filth, What a scene of 








happy degradation! The bullocks harnessed to 
determined upon being valgar, 
their natural lives: 


the cart are evidently 
uneducated beasts for the remainder of 
no training or cultivated society could ever give 
them a single idea to raise them above the trade in which they have been 
born, christened, and reared. To fire the ambition of those animals for 
a nobler occupation would be as difficult a task as to stimalate the Cor- 
poration of London to reform itself. In its way, this picture of Rosa 
Bonheur’s is a matchless and untiring study. 

On the other hand, Sir Edwin Landseer - a keen eye for cleanliness 
His animals are always combed, brushed, and polisned, as if they were in- 
tended for a world of Sundays, where the only work to be done was keep- 
ing company with the aristocracy in Hyde-park. His animals are gene- 
rally at rest; and even when he sets them fighting, they are in a dead- 
lock. In bis remorseless picture “ The Otter Hunt’’ the otter is shown 
impaled on a spear ; but, fortunately for our feelings, the artist had not 
the power to represent the writhings of the victim. The dogs are in the 
most quiescent state of discipline—not a muscle moves : if they were all 
looking up at a piece of bread held aloft in a drawing-room, they could 
not form a more perfect tableau of resigned, well-bred expectation. There 
is an utter want of motion and activity bere. 

An engraving from one of Sir Edwin Landseer’s pictures, entitled “A 
Dialogue at Waterloo,” is now to be seen in almost every print-shop win- 
dow. The character and poetry of the scene are far above my poor de- 
scriptive powers, and out of my present critical task—that of fault-find- 
iog. The Duke of Wellington is on horseback: it is fortunate for the 
animal he bestrides that nature does not articulate the pasterao-joint in 
the manner delineated by the artist ; if the horse’s legs were alive, in- 
stead of pictorial, they would snap off just above the hoofs with the mere 
weight of the body. Our greatest animal painter is sometimes apt to 
make his horses’ heads too large and massive, although he is not often 
caught trespassing against the teachings of nature. 

One reason why so many paintings of all kinds are such a jumble of 
bad drawing may be, perhaps, found in the plan adopted for training and 
cultivating the eye. Pupils are not generally permitted to measure pro- 
portions and distances, they are told that they must trust to their very 
fallible organ of vision ; mechanical aids for securing accuracy of outline 
are withheld as unartistic. The consequence is that the art of drawing 
is run wild—we cannot depend upon the truth of any pictorial represen- 
tation placed before us. Let us hope that the young generation will set 
their faces and their wills against the cant which forbids us to seek the 
aid of mechanical science in the art of drawing. Whena man is deficient 
in any particular talent, he is in duty bound to seék some external as- 
sistance to remedy his defect ; and if this aid is not granted his work will 
be done badly, in spite of the genius which may be manifested in some of 
its parts. 

In drawing from nature at rest, considerable accuracy of outline may 
be attained by using the following contrivance :—Get two upright hollow 
iron rods, from six to nine feet long, sharpened at the end to stick into 
the ground. Fasten to these rods a network of very fine wire, and sus- 
pend it in front of the view or object to be drawn. The meshes of the 
net ought to be truly formed about three or four inches square ; have the 
drawing-paper ruled to scale proportionally to the wire-work. The eye 
and pencil will then be easily enabled to follow the course of the lines of 
Nature as seen through this mecbanical guide. The whole apparatus 
might be made to fold up, and to weigh only a few pounds. 

In studying to depict animals in motion, the young artist must be 
warned off the “‘old masters,” as travellers are cautioned not to approach 
plague-stricken cities. Wonderful aad inimitable as is the drawing of the 
human figure by the “old masters,” their delineation of animals in the 
attitudes of movement are as “actively bad” as anything can be. From 
the point of the nose to the tip of the tail the entire representation is a 
cruel and barbarous mistake. The student has no other hope of success 
but to commence his studies afresh, and to go to nature for his models. 
Though this course of tuition is expensive, it is the only one that will 
“ pay” in the long run. 

‘hat creature in creation is more worthy to be lovingly and truly 
painted than the horse! How generous is its disposition! how uncom- 
plaining in its troubles! how faithful is its life! It will rather die at its 
work than flinch fromit! But what am I running into—a eulogium on 
the horse? Then I will no longer try the patience of your readers with 
my weak praises. 


———_—_~_———__—_. 


A DOMESTIC VIEW OF THE POLISH QUESTION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—Allow me to call your attention to a growing nuisance—the 
Poles. You will.say they have been a nuisance always. Well! but now 
they are Wofte than ever. I don’t know whetber the death of that amia- 
ble enthusiast, Lord Dadley Stuart, has anything to do with it, but du- 
ring the past year the Poles have out-Poled themselves in acts of domes- 
tic persecution. Their fertility of extortion is extraordinary ; they have 
always a trap set to catch a sixpence. Finding public meetings fail, 
their last dodge is the following :— 

You come home to dinner, and your servant puts into your hand a 
neat parcel, directed in a lady’s hand. You tear it open, thinking it is 
surely the Hon. Mrs. A, or B, or C, who has published a thin volume of 
Crimean sonnets, and now disposes of the superfluous copies to her par- 
ticular friends, Not at all; that thin volume is a history of Poland from 
the earliest times, written in English which the ear refuses to recognize as 
kindred speech, by a man whose name your tongue declines to pronounce, 
but whose presence your nose will not fail todetect, for he is much given 
to the Indian weed, and the wrongs of Poland have acted powerfully on 
the pores of his skin, which, moreover, he has sworn not to wash till he 
has had his revenge upon his enemies. Along with the volume is a note 
stating that the author will call for an answer in a day or two. The 
next morning you come down to breakfast. You must be in court by 10, 
or you have a friend who is to be married at Hampstead at 1i, or ano- 
ther who is to be buried at the same hour at Kensall-green. Whatever 
it is, down you rush in hot haste to snatch a mouthful of breakfast, quite 
unmindful of the partition of Poland, when your eye falls on the figure 
of a man in the hall whom your olfactories as speedily detect. This is 
the author of the work in 50 pages, in which the wrongs of Poland are 
set forth; he rises slowly, reeking with the oppression of his country, 
and the consequences of his rash vow made after the battle of Ostrolenka, 
a quarter of a century ago, and religiously observed up to that very hour. 
Since the year 1831 no razor has traversed his lips or chin, no sponge, no 
soap, towel, no water, touched that sacred cuticle. As you descend the stairs, 
this Sclavonian Nazarite anticipates you by a flank movement towards 
the door of your breakfast room. There he stands, between you and your 
broiled ham and eggs ; you hear the hissing urn, you know that your 
wife has already poured out bea tea, you feel sure that your cousin has 
eaten more than his share of the muffins, and yet there you must stand 
and listen to the request of this shaggy, unwashed, unkempt exile, to 
give him one shilling for his little work, all for the love of God and hate 
of the Russians. . 7 

In many cases—too many, I fear—that reasonable self-love which leads 
every man of well-regulated mind to long for his breakfast at half-past 
9 A.M. compels you to give in to this species of siege ; you fall an unwill- 
ing victim to this pertinacious house-to-house visitation, the shilling is 
forthcoming, is pocketed with a grin, and your Sclavonian, raising the 
blockade, permits you to have your breakfast in peace and retires, noé 
leaving behind him 

‘¢ Sabeean odours from the spicy shore 
“ Of Araby the blest.” 


Nor can I continue with the poet, and add— 
“ Cheered with the grateful smell, Old Ocean smiled,” 

for you make your appearance amid the family circle with feelings and 
face of a man who has fallen on a polecat rather than a Pole, and so, 
sulkily devour your repast. A , . 

Now, in the abstract, I hate Russia and I love Poland ; nothing will 
ever satisfy me till the Czar is hurled back to his own boundaries, and 
forced to disgorge his ill-gotten gains. In theory, also, I am fanatical 
for the Poles; I will do, at a distance, anything to please them ; I will 
even go to the length of persuading my wife to call my next son Sigis- 
mund or Wladislaus (how he would get bullied at school!), and my 
next daughter Zamoyska Poniatowska. I long for the restoration of 
the House of the Jagellons—in my encyclopwdia the account of this 
famous family stands between “jackal ’’ and jaguar,’”’ and I have no 
doubt it partook of the good qualities of both these noble beasts ; nothing 
will satisfy me till the rightful heir of that House has regained his own ; 
when he does I am sure he will not quarrel with all his relations and all 
his subjects ; I feel confident those relations will be good and dutiful, 
that those subjects will present the sublime spectacle of a united nation, 
that there will be no private feuds, no party strife, no vetoes, no consti- 
tutions continually at a dead lock, no tyranny over Jews and seris, 
po treasons, treacheries, rebellions, or murders. I say I firmly believe 
all this, for to the eye of faith all things are possible, and it is just pos- 
sible to conceive that the Poland of the future may be so entirely dif- 
ferent from the Poland of the past as to become a decent, orderly mem- 
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ropean bod litic, instead of disgusting all her equals, 
po Sarda provoking t Piogectt of those near, while she loses the 
sympathy of those afur off by the a _ of ber ineane domestic dis- 
union. I say I believe, and trust, and hope all this, but that is no reason why 
every house in this district should be compelled to purchase 50 pages of 
severe Polish history, and that the quiet of the domestic bull should be 
diurnally disturbed by the apparition of a dirty Pole who bas a word 
to say to the master of the house, and instals himself in a chair to wait 
for an answer, keeping one eye on your maidservants and the other on 
your hats and cloaks.—I am, Sir, yours, &e., PIMLICOLa. 





ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE. 


Jamne (says the Manchester Guardian) have recently contain- 
aaa a idlenetie for a wife ; and of some of these certain wags 
in Rochdale have taken advantage to play off some very successful hoaxes 
on the advertisers. One of these would-be Benedicks, in consequence of 
a correspondence with a Miss “ Lavinia,” proceeded the otber day to 
Tweedale’s Hotel, Rochdale, in the hope of meeting the fair one who 
had so kindly responded to his pressing invitation to give him ao inter- 
view ; but, though he displayed the tokens previously agreed upon, no 
“ Lavinia,” met his expectant gaze. His disappointment, however, was 
somewhat lessened by a young gentleman greeting him by name, and in- 
troducing himself as a brother of the young lady, for whose absepce he 

to apologise. Another gentleman entered, who was introduced 
as a second brother of “ Lavinia ;” and he was speedily followed by a 
third, a fourth, and so on, till the candidate for matrimony might have 
exclaimed with Macbeth— 
A fourth! Start eyes! 


What! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom! 
Another yet! A seventh! I'll see no more. 


t, that, before all the fifty brothers of Lavinia had been introduced, 
Ser tavertett became rather painfully sensible of the fact that he had 
been most vexatiously duped. One of the brothers, stepping upon a 
chair, read aload, amidst much laughter, all the correspondence which 
had passed between the gentleman and the “lovely young Lavinia. 

The advertiser, though said to be an extensive vinegar manufaciurer, 
manifested no acidity on the occasion; on the contrary, be frankly ac- 
knowledged that he had been taken in, and threw down a sovereiga to 
be spent by the extensive brotherhood. He added that he had that morn- 
ing, at the Victoria Railway station, Manchester, met the seventeenth 
lady who had replied to bis advertisement, and there were others with 
whom he bad not yet had the pleasure of an interview ; but it was bis in- 
tention, when he had seen them all, to select the one he most approved, 
and honourably to marry her. The gentleman was then allowed to re- 
tire, amidst the Jaugbter, mingled with applause, of the fraternity of fifty! 
Another advertisement was answered in the name of Miss “ Annie Wood- 
ville ;” some correspondence ensued as to marriage and its relative du- 
ties; but the “lady” having ventured to suggest an interview in 
Rochdale, the advertiser took alarm, and wrote to her, acknowledging 
the kind attention shown to him, but intimating that he was in the habit 
of rising too early in a morning to be induced to pay a visit to Rochdale. 
Another adventure proved more successful. Al! the preliminaries in the 
case having been satisfactorily settled, an arrangement was made for 
the advertiser to meet the lady who had favourably responded to his ap- 

al. Here is the literal copy of his letter, accepting the invitation to an 

terview : 

“Manchester, the 31st of August, 1855.—Dear Woman,—I received 
yours at the Guardian office of the 20th to which I reply how that I 
will meet you, at the Rochdale station at 12 of the o’clock, on Thursday 
next, ensuing the date hereof—N.B. You may recognise me, with a 

iece of writing paper something like your note, carrying it in my right 
hand, hanging it down at full length of the arm, by my side.— 
From L.98.—J. Kay.” 

On the receipt of this interesting illiterate epistle, a female servant at 
one of the hotels in Rochdale was indaced to personate Mr. J. K.’s fair 
correspondent, and after a brief interview at the Rochdale railway sta- 
tion, where he appeared making the signal described, he consented to ac- 
company the lady to Tweedale’s Hotel—the head quarters, it would seem, 
for these tender meetings. On arriving there he was received by a num- 
ber of gentlemen assembled, with such marks of attention as soon con- 
vinced him that he was caught in a snare unmatrimonial, and he became 
very desirous to retire, but his friends were reluctant to lose his agree- 
able company 80 soon. The bellman was sent round the town with the 
following announcement: “ Oa view, a gentleman in want of a wife. 
May be seen at No. 3, Tweedale’s Hotel.”” This brought a large acces- 
sion of admiring friends, and one of the company having adroitly, and 
unperceived by Mr. J. Kay, stuck a white star or cockade ga the front of 
his hat, he was readily renege and received his complement of uan- 
divided attention. Visitors flocked into the room in rapid succession, 
each in turn being introduced by a master of the ceremonies to the gen- 
tleman who had advertised for a wife. This continued till it was too 
much for the endurance of Mr. J. Kay ; he became ill, wept, and implored 

mission to depart ; and at length, after having been detained several 
ours, he was allowed to go, on paying for a bottle of wine to solace his 
tormentors. A few more such derouements: and who would advertise 
for a wile ? 
—_—— > 

Out or Town: THe Consequences or Decervina One’s Wire.—M. X. 
(no one is compromised by this initial) occupies a house in the vicinity 
of Astor Place, furnished with everything that can contribute to comfort 
and good living. According to his custom, he took up bis residence, in 
the month of June last, in a cottage on the North river, within reach of 
his business, which called him to the city almost every day. The family 
and servants being once settled in the country, the mansion in the city 
remained closed. 

Madame X., who had no occasion to come to New York, often ad- 
vised her busband to go and visit the neighbourhood of Astor Place—(we 
will suppose that this is Lafayette Place), and see if everything there was 
in order. M. X. promised never to fail; but the railroad conveyed him 
clear to Chambers-street, only two steps from his office. His business 
kept him there the most of his time. To go up town on purpose to in- 
spect a deserted house seemed to him nothing but lost time. He dis- 
ae therefore, with following the advice of bis wife, always promising 

mself at heart, however, to conform to it another time. 

At evening when he returned to Yonkers—(we will suppose this to be 
Yonkers)—if Madame X. asked of him the news from the city mansion, in 
order to avoid reproach, he would affirm that he had visited it ; that he 
had examined, with the greatest care, to see if everything was in order— 
“ all right /’’—he had found nothing disturbed. Upon this, Madame X. 
blessed the police of New York, and glorified its uniform, which inspires 
such a salatary terror in the thieves, Thus passed the summer. A few 
days ago, the family came back to live in the city, and resumed posses- 
sion of the mansion in Lafayette place. Everything there was in order 
as M. X. had said. However, on bis return, towards the hour of dinner, 
M. X. was received with a bitter emile, and a look of severity. ‘ My 
dear,’ said his wife, “‘ you have deceived me.” “1,” said the husband, 
‘and how, if you please?” And as she hesitated answering—“ Ah! I 
know,” continued he, laughing. ‘“ Somebody has said to you that I have 
not visited the house a single time during the summer, Well, very good! 
If that were the case, would there be any occasion for taking the matter 
80 much to heart, and showing oneself so much offended?” “No one 
ever said to me anything of the kind,” resumed Madame X., with emo- 
tion. “But if any one had said it, I should have conclusive reasons for 
not believing it.” 

“How! You have reasons for believing that I have visited the house, 
perhaps ?”’ 

“ Alas! I’ bave only too many of them. For example! see there, what 
is too convincing!” 

Without deigning to push the discussion further, Madame X. took her 
husband by tbe band, and led him into a room attached to the dining. 
hall, and which had remained shut all the morning. ‘“ Look there,” said 
she. M. X. looked stupefied. The entire floor and shelves were covered 
with empty bottles, and porcelain, all in disorder ; several broken pieces 
were heaped up in a corner. 

“ Who ia the deuce bas done this pretty piece of business?’ exclaimed 


“ My dear,” said Madame X., with a voice of entreaty, “ do not add 
dissimulation to the wrongs you have done. We are rich enough to ena- 
ble you to drink, witbout inconvenience, with your friends, in two or 

Months, an entire stock of champagne, Rhine wine, Bordeaux or 
adeira. I will not reproach you with having exbausted all the boxes of 
Chateau-Margaux, for which you kuow my preference. But you ougbt, 
at least, to have paid more regularly your exorbitant bills at the butch- 
er’s, the baker’s and especially the grocer’s.” 


At these remarks M. X., overcome with surprise, found nothing to an- 
swer—not knowing 


cence. He took the bills which his 


: wife handed hi sted . 
then, bursting out all at once, am, posted them up; 


‘“ As true as heaven,” said he, “I don’t understand a single word of 
all that you have been dealing out to me.” 

Then commenced a tedious and interminable explanation, from which 
it resulted as follows : 

Some impudent rascals, or some roguish wags, well acquainted, as it 
appears, with the customs of Mr. X., had introduced themselves into the 
house by means of false keys, immediately after his departure for the 
country. They had settled themselves there, and with incredible audaci- 
ty, they had availed themselves of the services of those who had furnished 
the household of the absent proprietor, finding nothing too good for them, 
having no regard, as one may easily believe, to the expense, and not 
abandoning the place until the amount of their bills led them to fear a 
discovery of their impudent roguery. 

Daring their stay, however, they had emptied the cellar. One of the 
causes of their departure had been, perhaps, the total exhaustion of the 
supplies of fine wines which M. X. had carefully collected—among which, 
besides the celebrated Chateau-Margaux, there were demijohns of Madei- 
ra which had made the tour of the globe—all for the benefit of these gen- 
tlemen. By a freak not less extraordinary than the act itself, the thieves 
respected even the most insignificant objects of furnitare—and nothing 
was found wanting in the examination which they hastened to make. By 
way of recognising this delicate procedure, Mr. X. paid the bills, and 
bs / wae made no complaint before a court of justice —Courrier des 

tats Unis. 


Nimrop in THe Lecture Room.—The modern Orion is one of the re 
markable men of our day ; a man so possessed with the spirit of the chase 
that he leaves his country, his kindred and his fathers house, his profess- 
ion and his prospects of promotion, to hant savage beasts for the mere 
love of the thing. His museum, for along time exhibited at Knights- 
bridge, is now removed to Piccadiily. As our readers are most of them 
aware, this museum is composed of the skins of beasts, skulls and ivory 
tusks, horns and antlers, taken in hunting by the collector during five 
years’ wandering in Southern Africa, and other buntings in Europe, Asia, 
and America. It is undoubtedly the most extraordinary collection of tro- 
phies ever made by one man. The history of the pursuit and capture of 
large game (for it is against the ravenous and deadiy fere nature that 
Mr. Cumming makes war) is given in detail in the two volumes he pub- 
lished some yearsago. He has now worked up certain portions of that 
book into a lively and very effective lecture, which is improved and illus- 
trated by a series of scenic pictures designed by such men as Leech, Haghe, 
Harrisoa Weir, &. Once or twice in the course of his lecture, Mr. Cum- 
ming showed an anxiety to free himself from the charge of cruelty and 
love of slaughter, which was brought against him at the time ot the pub- 
lication of his book. It is quite clear that the collector of such a museum 
could not have been cast in the gentlest form of humavity. To be born 
a mighty hunter, is to be born destructive—that is clear. Mr. Cumming 
could not be tender-hearted to the lions and tigers, elephants and rhino- 
ceroses, he met with in his walks abroad. One shrinks at first from the 
idea of the enormous amount of wild animal life he destroyed for his 
amusement. It looks like wanton cruelty ; but, on reflexion, it turns out 
to be no more cruel than the autumnal recreations of every English gentle- 
man who can use a gun and his own time. Moreover, Mr. Cumming 
shows that his sports were the means of life to scores of native savages 
who followed him for the food he killed for them. 

The lecture, which was privately delivered on Thursday night, was a 
successful experiment. It is clever enough, instructive enough, unlearned 
and amusing enough, to charm large numbers of cultivated idle people, 
and as many uncultivated working people as can get to hearit. A little 
reduction here and there would improve it; but the bold, easy, colloquial, 
unpretending tone of the whole, cannot be improved—it just suits the sub- 
ject. If we might hint a fault, it would be concerning the stple of the 
musical performance which accompanied the pictures. The tunes selected, 
whether Scotch or German, should not be “ melanchola slow.” — Spec- 
tator, Sept. 1. 


Tue Provup Duke or SomerseT.—This nobleman, so well known as 
the proud Duke of Somerset, is thus described by Granger : “ His grace 
was of a middle stature, finely formed, and of dark complexion ; he loved 
music and poetry ; had judgment; but an hesitation in speech made him 
appear wanting in expression. He was noble in sentiment, magnificent 
in living, a generous enemy, and a firm friend. His foible mas an un- 
bounded pride, which carried him to very indecent lengths. The first 
peer of the realm being a Roman Catholic, he took precedence on all 
great occasions. He had attended the funerals of Charles II., Queen 
Mary, and William IIL., and at the coronation of James II., William and 
Mary, Anne, George I., and George II. He seemed little less in his con- 
duct than if vested with regal honoure. His servants obeyed by signs. 
The country roads were cleared that he might pass without obstruction 
or observation. He had two wives ; the first was Elizabeth, sole daugh- 
ter and heir of Jocelyn, the virgin widow of Henry Cavendish, Earl of 
Ogle, the relict of Thomas Thynne, Exq., who was shot in his coach by 
Count Coningsmark, in hopes of obtaining the heiress of the Percys. His 
second duchess was Charlotte, second daughter of Daniel, Earl of Win- 
chilsea and Nottingham. He made a vast distinction between a Perey 
and a Finch. The duchess once familiarly tapped him on the shoulder 
with her fan ; he turned round, and with an indignant, sour countenance, 
said, ‘“‘ My first duchess was a Percy, and she never took such a liberty.” 
His children obeyed his mandates with profound respect ; the two young- 
est daughters had used to stand alternately whilst he slept of an after- 
noon. Lady Charlotte, being tired, sat down ; the duke waked, and, dis- 
pleased, declared he would make her remember her want of decorum. By 
his will he left her £20.000 less than her sister. The pleasant Sir James 
Delaval laid a wager of £1,000 that he would make the duke give him pre- 
cedency ; but that was jadgec impossible, for his grace was all eyes and 
ears upon such occasions. Delaval, however, having one day obtained 
information of the precise time when the duke was to pass a narrow part 
of the road on his way to town, stationed himself there in a coach embla- 
zoned for the day with the arms, and surrounded by many servants in the 
livery of the head of the house of Howard, who called out when Somer- 
set appeared, ‘'I'he Duke of Norfolk.’ The former, fearful of commit- 
ting a breach of etiquette, burried his postillion under a hedge, where he 
was no sooner safely fixed, when Delaval passed, who, leaning out of the 
carriage, bowed with a familiar air, and wished his grace a good morn- 
ing. He indignantly exclaimed, ‘Is it you, Sir James? 1 thought it 
had been the Dake of Norfolk.’ The wager thus fairly won, was paid, 
and the town made merry with the stratagem to gainit.” His grace 
died in 1748, at the advanced age of 87. 











Hocussinc A Horse.—At the Lambeth Police-office, William Stone- 
ham, a middle-age mao, of shabby-genteel appearance, described as a 
* horse-couper,”” was charged before Mr. Elliot with knowiogly and wil- 
fully selling to Mr. Jubn Bolland, a tradesman at Peckham, a horse of 
such vicious habits as to be totally valueless, Mr. Bolland stated that 
the prisoner found out that he wanted a horse, and brought him one of a 
very showy and apparently valuable description, and persuaded him to 
purchase it for £7 15s, together with his own horse, valued at £11. He 
had not had the animal long in his possession before he found him to be 
a desperate kicker, and one of the most vicious and dangerous horses 
possible ; in fact, such an animal as it was quite impossible to control, 
and as much as one’s life was worth to approach.—Mr. Elliott: Did the 
prisoner warrant the horse as quiet ?—Mr. Bolland: He did, Sir—wMr. 
Elliott: Then you mast proceed against him in a civil court for that 
misrepresentation. It is not a case that I can take cognisance of—Mr. 
Bolland: But, sir, the prisoner is a horse couper, and belongs toa regu- 
lar gang, making a good living by this kind of work. The animal, as I 
said before, is a showy and apparently valuable horse, and therefore they 
get a ready sale for such at a bigh price. When they have accomplished 
this, their practice is to send a knacker to the purchaser, who informs 
him that the borse is fit for nothing but slaughtering, and the statement 
being found but too true, the animal is bought back tor a mere trifle, and 
by this means the gang make a good thing of him.—Prisoner: You had 
a fair trial of the horse before you bought him ; what more did you want. 
—Mr. Bolland: Yes; but I have every reasoa to think that at that time 
he was charged with laudoum, and that was the reason of bis going so 
quietly ; but soon after he dashed my cart to pieces. In fact, he is a 
most dangerous brute, aud I can produce witnesses to prove that you 
were aware of the fact.—Prisoner: It was no such thing.—Mr. Elliott 
did not think be could detain the prisoner on the charge, and he was 
accordingly discharged.—_London paper. 








where to commenee in order to establish his inno- | 


First Unper Fire.—To say that I felt no fear on going into action 
would be a senseless boast. JI did feel considerable apprehension on the 
first burst. and until heated to a degree of preternatural excitement, Af- 
ter the first few minutes the fall of a wounded comrade would at the best 





only cause it to be said, “ Poor fellow! There's Smith or Tho 
down.” The first whom I saw wounded in this action was a eeeen 
| Just as we had reached the top of the bill, he dropped his rifle with a 
cry of anguish, staggering to the rear. A musket-ball had entered bis | 
mouth. The horrorimprinted on his features made a deep impression on 
me at the moment, and the recollection of it haunted me long afterwards. 


After our return to the bottom of the hill from which we had started in 
pursuit of the enemy, the excitement of action having gradually passed 
away, we all felt very tired, and were soon on the ground preparing our 
rest. The ns of the wounded men, who were collected on a plot of 
grass close by, and over whom our surgeons were busy during the whole 
night, distressed us, and prevented sleep for a few hours. At length fa- 
tigue prevailed. Next morning the regiment to whieh I belonged, toge- 
ther with the Rifles and 6th Infantry, bad the duty assigned to us of 
charging the hill of Cerro Gordo, While performing my share of that 
duty, I again felt the same intense excitement, swallowing up all percep- 
tion of personal danger, and making me feel as if the ground were air. 
As on the former occasion, this state gradually wore off, and was suc- 
ceeded by a feeling of great lassitude. I also observed, both in myself 
and others, certain indications of a fullness of the heart, and an inclina- 
tion not easily subdued to shed tears, which lasted for some time after 
the action.— Household Words, 


Curious TypoGRaPHicaL Error.—Professor Trench, in his latest work 
of the English language, points out a curious typographical error in the 
20th verse of the 23rd chapter of St. Matthew. The words, “which strain 
at a goat and swallow a camel,” the Professor thinks contain a misprint, 
which, having been passed over in the edition of 1611, has held its 
ground ever since. The translators intended to say, “ which strain out 
a gnat and swallow a camel,” that being the correct rendering of the 
original, as appears in Tyndale’s and Cranmer’s translations, both of 
which have “strained out.’ It was the custom of the stricter Jews to 
strain their wine, vinegar, and other potables, through linen or gauze, 
lest unawares they should drink down some little, unclean insect, as a 
gnat, and thus transgress the Levitical law. It was to this custom the 
Saviour alluded, intending to say that the Scribes and Pharisees, while 
they strain out a gnat from their drink, would yet swallow a camel at a 

ulp. 
- Tie Frenco Femate Cavatry Traivner.—On Wednesday Mademoi- 
selle Isabelle, a French lady who has effected a revolution in the system 
of riding acd horse-breaking in the Government cavalry schools of 
France, arrived at the Maidstone depot. A general order had been issued 
by Lord Hardinge, desiring that every attention and obedience should 
be shown her, and under the sanction of this she commenced demoustra- 
ting her system at the riding school. Two young horses, two recruits, 
and two trained horses were placed at her disposal ; and so far as she 
has yet proceeded with her instruction, it would appear that her plan is to 
affix to a horse’s back a kind of break, from which proceed two reins on 
each side, which are affixed at different heights on the break, in addition 
to the usual bridoon rein and bit, and then, the horse’s head being in po- 
sition, she, with a whip, makes the animal go through certain initiatory 
movements, which are always practised in our service with a mounted 
man. She then teaches a recruit to effect this object in the same way, 
and afterwards mounts him on a trained horse and instructs him how to 
achieve the same result. There is another difference in her method; 
many portions of the exercise which she teaches a recruit at once in the 
English schools have hitherto not been thought proper fora man to do 
until he bas been for some time under training. It is thought there will 
be no difference in the end between her method and that now in prac- 
tice, but tbe result will be arrived at by a different and, perhaps, shorter 
method. She is pronounced “clever” by many of the old soldiers of this 
depot, and she, on the other hand, is understood to have highly praised 
the method pursued at Maidstone.—London paper. 








Mipnicut LeGisLation.—The annual meeting of the Liverpool Cham- 
ber of Commerce took place on the 27th ult.; Mr. Heath in the chair. 
The preceedings were confined to the reception of a report, stating the 
legislative changes made in the laws bearing on commerce during the 
session. In the course of aspeech on the report, one of the Boreugh Mem- 
bers, Mr. Horsfall, told an anecdote connected with the passage of the 
Bills of Lading Act, which amusingly illustrates “ midnight legisla- 
tion. 

A bill was drawn by the American Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. 
Baring, Mr. Cairns, Mr. Brown, and himself, presented it ; and as the law 
now stood the holder of a bill of lading had not only « right to the pro- 
perty to which it referred, but the right of recovery should it be damaged, 
or in a case of short delivery. The promoters of the bill were desirous 
that power should be taken under the bill to detain any foreign vessel 
until the claim had been settled for damage or short delivery. To this 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Bouverie, objected; and, 
on a divison, the House rejected the clause. In looking over the list of 
the majority who voted against the clause, he found eighteen Members of 
the Government, and two Members who intended to vote with them, but 
did not. The bill did not come oa before one o’elock in the morning, and 
thé Scotch Education Bill bad occupied the whole of the evening. it was 
not an interesting subject to many honourable Members ; many were fast 
asleep ; and two admitted to him afterwards, that in voting for the Bill 
of ae they thought it was the Scotch Education Bill. [Great laugh- 
ter. 

A VaLuaBLe Citizen or MopeRN ATHENS.—Mr. Gourlay, a spirited 
citizen of Edinburgh, anxious for the further embellishment of the Mo- 
dern Athens, offers six prizes, of twenty guineas each, for the best de- 
signs for carrying into effect certain proposed improvements. The de- 
signs requested »y Mr. Gourlay from our architects and engineers are :— 
a cast-iron bridge from the Calton Convening Rooms to St. James’s 
Square ;—a level road from Prince’s Street to the Grassmarket, tunneled 
through the High Street ;—a level bridge from Prince’s Street to St. 
Giles’s Church, with an opening into Bank Street ;—a quadrant from 
Jobn Knox’s Church, extending along the north slope of the High Street 
to the blind arches of the North Bridge ;—an alteration of Castle Terrace, 
involving the demolition of several buildings ;—a bridge from the Calton 
Hill to lreland’s Wood-Yard, where Mr. Gourlay proposes to place Trini- 
ty College Church. For any of these improvements Mr. Gourlay ex- 
presses his readiness to contribute £500. A public meeting has been held 
in Edinburgh on the subject ; and a number of persons have put down 
their names as supporters of these improvements :—so that in the event 
of any of the designs meeting with popular approbation, it is not unlikely 
that means may be obtained, through Mr. Gourlay’s aid, for carrying 
them out.—Atheneum. 


A Farr Penirent in 4 Fix.—The fashion of wearing dresses of ex- 
treme breadth has spread from Paris to the French provinces. The 
Courrier de l’ Eure mentions an unfortunate occurrence, occasioned the 
other day by the custom. A lady, it seems, presented herself at the con- 
fessional of the cathedral. But presenting herself was not all that was 
to be done ; it was necessary to enter the narrow space reserved for the 
penitent and to reach the grating which divides him or her from the priest. 
To do this the dress submitted to extraordinary efforts ; but the whale- 
bone of the under dress was obstinate, and, compressed on one side, the 
balloon swelled out on the other. The dress persisted in its resistance— 
a silent resistance, scarcely betrayed by the rustling of the silk, and the 
little movements of half-stifled impatience. At last the worldly toilet 
got the better of the aspirations of piety. Reddened by confusion, the 
penitent quitted the spot and left the church. 











Novetty in Surpevinpinc.—The Cork Reporter gives the following 
account of a ship on a new principle :—A large ship, with an auxiliary 
screw propeller, now lies in our harbour, built ona new and curious prin- 
ciple, on which, we believe, she is the first constructed. She is wholly of 
wrought iron, being framed and put together in the same manner as the 
Britannia Tubular Bridge, without knees or timber work of any kind ir 
her hull. A plank deck is laid over the iron one, and on this are a couple 
of large deck houses, Instead of stowing ballast, in the usual way, sheis 
provided with water-tight compartments in her bull, into which water 
can be pumped, for ballast, to any extent required. Her heavy tackle is 
worked by steam machinery, superseding the necessity for a large amount 
of manual labour. Owing to the absence of timbers, beams, &c,, she hag 
storage for 900 tons of cargo, though measuring little over 400 tons—no 
inconsiderable advantage in itself. The name of the vessel is the Labuan, 
and she is bound for Singapore, being intended, we understand, for trade 
in the Chinese seas. Externally her appearance is very singular, from 
the convexity of her sides ; in nautical phrase, she “ tumbles home ” 
aloft in a most unusual manner. 


DrvunkENNEss tn ScoTLanp.—Mr. D. M‘Laren, of Edinburgh, has been 
examining various Parliamentary returns relative to the sale of spirits ; 
and from these he deduces the fact that, in the year from May, 1854, to 
May, 1855, during which time the Act relative to the closing of public- 
houses on Sunday was in force in Scotland, there was “ a decrease of no 
less than 957,830 gallovs of spirits as compared with the average con- 
sumption of the preceding four years. This,” he adds, “ is at the rate 
of two-and-a-half pints of decrease for every man, woman, and child in 
Scotland, or, if one half of the population be assumed fairly to represent 
the young persons and others who do not consume spirits, the decrease 
will be at the rate of five pints per annum for each of the spirit-drinkers 
in Scotland!” The consumption of ale and beer also decreased during 
the same period. This decrease Mr, M‘Laren attributes mainly to the 
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How “ Acorents” are Testep in Enoianp.—A short time back, the 
schooner Henry, while lying at night in Dover Roads, was run down by 
the Vivid mail-steamer, and some of the crew were drowned. Very con- 
tradictory testimony has been given as to whether the schooner exhibited 
a light; but the Coroner’s Jury came to the conclusion that she did, for 

returned a verdict of “ Manslaughter” against John Watson, mas- 
ter of the Vivid, and Kidham and May, the look-out men. 








A Fraxkx Request.—On her recent visit to France, one of the very 
first things Victoria asked the Emperor was, to enable her to visit the 
ruins of Neuilly, and also the Chapelle St. Ferdinand, containing the 
tomb of the Duc d’Orleans, adding, frankly and nobly, that it was a pro- 
mise she had made to Queen Marie Amelie before leaving England. The 
desire was-of course acceded to, the Emperor himself accompanying her to 
Neuilly.— On dit. 

A LirtLe Gen TiLt.—Visitors to Dunkeld during the present sum- 
mer have been much annoyed to find one of the most delightful walks 
in that beautiful locality, and which nae prereuey been epen to the 

blic for many years (or anything, indeed, we know to the contrary, 

m time immemorial), barricaded off and closed against them. The 
footpath to which we refer is that down by the steps, at the toll-house 
on the bridge, leading on the west bank of the river from Dunkeld to 
Murthly. There are few more charming walks in the three kingdoms 
than this. If, however, you propose to take that walk now, the toll- 
keeper informs you that “ You’ll no get far that way ;” and you find, in 
fact, that the west bank of the Tay is blockaded. We have enquired of 
the people in Dunkeld who has done this, and they say “ The Dake ”— 
of course the Duke of Atholl. The Duke lost a great deal in the Glen 
Tilt case, but has evidently gained no wisdom.— Dundee Advertiser. 








Kiypty Action or AN American Nava Orricer.—The Supply 
(U.S. Store-ship) left here on the 10th instant, taking as passengers to 
Malta the widow and daughter of Sir Edward S. Baynes, late English 
Conzul-General at this capital. This was a handsome act of international 
courtesy, these ladies being left alone here at a time of general sickness, 
and in great distress by the bereavement mentioned above. There were 
no other convenient means through which they might reach Malta, which 
is bat very little out of the route of the vessel to the Levant. A brother 
of the late Consul-General holds a high command at Malta.—Letter from 
Tunis, August 18, in the Washington Star. 





Tae Statistica, Congress aT Paris.—The members of the above 
Congress are about to assemble in Paris. Representatives of all the great 
Powers of Europe have been delegated to attend. On the part of Eng- 
land, Dr. Farr, General Register-office ; Mr. Albany Fonblanque, Statis- 
tical Director of the Board of Trade ; and Mr. Valpy, of the Board of 
Trade, have been nominated by the Lords of the Treasury, Secretary of 
State for Foreiga Affairs, and the Lords of the Privy Council. 





WELCOME To THE ConqueRors.—The Oarsmen of the race-gig Supe- 
rior returned bome yesterday in the 4dmira/, and were warmly received. 
On landing, they were saluted with 21 guns, and were coaveyed around 
the City in a waggon drawn by four horses, preceded by a Band of Mu- 
sic. In the evening, a sumptuous dinner was prepared for them at the 
“ Victoria Hotel,’ which went off in excellent style.—St. John, V. B. 
New Brunswicker, Sept. 20. 
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PROBLEM No. 352, sy W. J. A. F. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in six moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 351. 


White. Black 
1. P to K B 4 disc. check. K to R 3 (best) 
2 Qto R 7 check. K tks Q. 
3. F tks R Queens and checks. K moves. 
4. Kt to B7 checkmate, | 





To Corresronpents.—W. J. A. E. You will observe your promotion to a 
diagram,—we don’t think our readers will grudge you the room.—C. 7. and 
J. B. Solutions quite correct.——New York Cuess Civs.—Bulletins announe- 
ing further “ heated terms” being no longer issued by our persevering friend, 
the Clerk of the Weather, we have the pleasure of announcing that {weather or 
no) the N. Y. Chess Club will commence its tri-weekly sessions on Tuesday 
next. Evenings devoted to play : Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. Hours: 
Ttoll. Address: 158 East Tenth Street. Secretary and Manager: Mr. T. 
Perrin. Terms: Five Dollars per annum. Subscribers wanted.— By the way, 
a friendly match between a gentleman from the country and one of our very 
best New York players is now on the tapis ; and will come off shortly. More 
anon. 





FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS — Koad the testimony of 
-R. B.O 6 Astor House n favour o 3 cR’ SVE 
AGUE PILLS. ’ SHLER’S FEVER AND 
Astor Hovssz, Dec. 854. 
Cuas. D. Desuier, Esq.—Dear Sir: I will not claim the $500 you aqueed to ~ me if 
your medicine did n-tcure me, being sufficiently remunerated by 4 perfect recovery. I was 
troubled tor several months with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
tormed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
@ friend, towhom I fee) greatiy obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 


@ll cases of asimilar character.—Truly yours, 
. R.B, ° 
Read also what Physicians say : roa 


We have nsed Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and haven 
Person to have a second chill after commencing with them. wo iat prowess 
M. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character and reputation of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
which these gentlemen, with Mr, Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in Stating 
on Any, epresentations made by them are worthy of public confidence. 
w Brunswick, N.J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 81 
Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway ; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway ; an . ©. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
Street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & OO , and DYOTT &SONS Philade) hia 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and KN. SLO. 


CUM, Cincinnati, O. Al t ¥ . S 
Beadeas he’ 80 atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 


Penn, 
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MBROTYPES at BRADY’ 
upoa Glass, taken in one-fifth the tim 
sealed to resist the action of dampness. 


Coloured in Oil and W ater Colours, 
Yr = _ 7 “ 
Die cetinhtalty dan ater ant eatery Retired Clergy man: restored 
means >, 7s P reac: : e , iS doxlous to Wr 4 
+ —.. Brocka tee Prescription used. Durect the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 


rh ROPE, ® U.S. M. Steamer BALTIC, will close 
NESDAY, the 3d day of October, at 104; o’clock, A.M. 

ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
8st Office Notice.—The Mails foro 


LAW, will close at this Office ou FRIDAY, the 5th day of Uctober, at 1 o’clock, P. M. 


ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
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te Patent Self-sealing Cans i 
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Manufactured and sold by TAYLOR & HODGETI'S, No. 60 








ARMS FUR SALE IN 


applying, (post paid) to CANADA.-A List may be procured by 


J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


ALIFORNTA, &c., ® U.S. M. Steamer GEORGE ° 


AMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS éesiring Oil that will burn all night 
in ordinary metal or solar lamps, without trimming, and that will not gem on machi + 

are desired to give my ils only one trial. To be bad in i, 8, or 5 Gallon Cans, $1 50 and $1 10. 

Orders per mail will be sent as directed. 

ANDERHOOF, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 

anufacturer of Sperm, Whale and Lard Oil. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


ROF. HOWS is prepared to resume his Private Instruction in 
P Elocution and Orntor, » with Single Pupils or Ciasses at his residence, No. 6 
Cottage Piace, 3d door from Bleecker St. 

Family Reading Circles attended at their own Houses. 

Mr. HOWS4 will continue bis usual Courses of Shakspe 
VATE CIRCLES, during the Wiater months, for which ear!y app! 
New York, September 1, 1255. 


MATTHEW V 
M 
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MARRIED ENGLISH LADY, WHO HAS HAD EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
as Priccipal of an Establish for the E jon of Young Ladies, is desirous of moving 
to a more Southern Climate, and would be glad to meet with a suitable engagement, or to oe 
an Educational Establishment in any rising City or Town in the Seuthern States. Communica 
tions are requested from, aud Testimonials will be forwarded to, parties interested in the forma - 
tiou of a Select Schcol in their neighbourhood. Address, 

H. G., Box 252, Post-Office, London, Canada W: st. 


FRENOCGA INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


i PEUGNET HAVING CLOSED HIS BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, IN 
. which I have been a Professor for the last three years, I beg to inform my friends and 
the public that I shall reopen an institute of a eimijar character on the 12th of September next, 
in the large house. No. 48 East Twenty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Lexington avenues. 
Prospectuses containing tall particulars, references and a letter from H. Pengnet, to be by 
addressing as above. ELIE CHARLIER. 


RS. BODSTEIN, (Late Julia Northall.) will continue to give 
Instruction in Singing, at her residence, No. 200 Bleecker Street ing again 
for the Season on Monday, September 10. 


WILLIAM H. DISBROW’S RIDING ACADEMY, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 39th Street, (Murray Hill,) New York. 
Ww H. D. has the honour to announce that his new, e'egant and commodions Riding Aca- 
« demy is now open for the reception of pupils and pleasure parties in equestrianism. Mr. 

D. has associated with him, as Instructors, his sister, Miss ANNIE M. DISBROW, and his 
brother, Mr. DAVID R. DISBROW, long and favourably known as a Professor of Horseman- 
ship in the city of Boston, and hopes tbat the acquisition of their valuable aid will conduce to 
the popularity and usefulness of his Acatemy. 
Evening Parties of Ladies and Gentiemen, for Pleasure Riding only, on Tuesday, Thuraday 
and Saturday Evenings, from 7 to 10 o’clock, when a selected Band of Mutic will be in attend- 
ance, to enliven the scene. 

Higbly-trained and quiet horses, for the road or parade, to let. 

Horses taken on Livery, with the privilege of exercising in the Academy. : 

The Fifth Avenue, Broadway and Fultun, and Madison Avenue, Broadway and Wall Street 
Ferry Lines of Omnibuses will convey passengers to and from the door every two minutes. The 
Sixth Avenue Omnibuses and Cars pass within one block of the Academy every two minates. 














h. For Terms, &c_, apply at the honse. 











BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon. 

The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 

Operating Room upon the same fioor with the Gallery. 

Largest Collection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. chats.) 
Bay ny Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 

ater Colours. 

AMBROTYPES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of portraiture. 

Copies from old Daguerreotypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
be produced at a nominal expense. Daguerreotypes in every style. 
M. B. BRADY, 205 aud 359 Broadway, New York. 








LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 
483 BROADWAY, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
IGARS of Ge Finest Brands—Wines, Spirits, &c., warranted genuine.— Philadelphia La- 


C 
ger Beer. 


Chess and Billiard Rooms, American and English Papers and Periodicals. 


BRODIE’S FALL CLOAKS. 
OPENING DAY. 
FALL CLOAKS & MANTILLAS.—FALL FABRICS. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4. 
NOS. 51 CANAL STRE&T, AND 93 LISPENARD STREET. 
Second Mantilla Store West of Broadway. 





DEFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES. 
OBERT M. PATRICK IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 
of the above celebrated Safes, and Patent Powder Proofs Defiance Locks and Crossbars, 
the best Safes and Locks combined in the world. Depot, 192 Pearl Street, one door below 
Maiden Lane ; Mauvufactory, Nos. 60, 62, 64 and 66 Cannon strect, 


FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 


I of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most approved 
brands of Champagne, including tueir own MAX SUTAINE, All the different varieties of Cla- 


ret and Hock Wines. 

The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

The Choicest Brands of Segars. 

All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 

A General Assortment of Provisions, inclading tneir Celebrated BURLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 
lia Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. 

GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 


which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 








HUNGARIAN WINES. 


4 eh SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
JALICS €CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store andin Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (inc'ud- 
ing Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at from $10 to $20 per dozen—all of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadalterated. FREUND, LENT, aE tgp A R 


Yo. 102 Fulton Street. 








SAINT PERAY CHAMPAGNE. 
When to any saint I pray, Thongh, ti)] then, I had not heard 
Tt srall be to Saint Peray, Aught about bim, ere a third 
He alone of all the brood, Of a litre passed my lips 
Ever did me any good. All saints else were in eclipse— 
Many I have found that are For his gentle spirit glidea 
Humpbugs in the Calendar. With such magic into mine, 
That methought such bliss as I did 
’T was in Provence, near Vancluse, Poet never drew from wine. 
Hard by the Rhone, I found a saint 
Gifted by a wondrous juice, 
Potent for the worst complaint. 
’Twas at Avignon that first— 
Tn the witching time of thirst— 
To my brain the knowledge came 
Of this blessed Catholic’s name ; 
Forty miles of dust that day 
Made me welcome Saint Peray. 


This Wine, so happily panegyrized by the poet, (T 
the Rhone, and is characterised by its delicacy and 
the odour of the violet and raspberry. 
many to Champagne. 

Imported and for Sale by 


Rest he gave me, and reflection— 
Chastened hopes, calm retrospection— 
Sofiened images of sorrow, 

Br'ght forebodings for the morrow— 

‘ = for what is past— 

Faith in something good at last. 





. W. Parsons) is one of the best growths of 

sprightliness, and a flavour that partakes of 

It is an excellent light dinuer wine, and preferred by 
‘ 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver St., N. Y. 


REDEMPTION OF LANDS SOLD FOR TAXES. 


TATE OF NEW YORK, COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, ALBANY, MARCH 20, 1855.— 
Notice is hereby given, pursuant to section 76, of title 3, of article 3, of chapter 13, ot the 
first part of the Revised Statutes, as amended by chapter 183 of the laws of 1850, that unless the 
land sold for taxes at the General Tax Sale at the Capitol in the city of Albany, in the month of 
November 1853, shall be redeemed by the payment into the Treasury of the State, on or before 
the TWENTY-FIFTH day of NOVEMBER next, afier the date hereof, of the amount for which 
each parcel of said lands was sold, and the interest thereon, at the rate of ten per centum per an- 
num, from the date of the sale to the date of the payme at, tae lands so sold and remaining unre- 
deemed, will bs conveyed to the purchasers thereof. 

Each publisher of a public Newspaper in this State is hereby requested immediately to publish 
this notice in such Newspap-r at least once a week, for six weeks successively, provided he is 
willing to publish the same for the fees allowed by law (being $3 88), which will be paid on pre- 
senting the usual affidavit of publication at this office JAS. M. COOK, Comptroller. 
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Is now a ‘‘ Household Word ”’ in the United States. 
ROBERT LOGAN & CO., 
No. 51 Dey Street, New York. 


BLIGIBLE INVESTMENT. 

, TO AGRICULTURISTS AND SPORTSMEN. 
T° m SOLD OR LEASED—THE ‘‘PARK FARM,’? CONTAINING BETWEEN 250 
. ole g Acres of Rich Arable, Meadow, Pasture Land, and Orcharding of about .000 

CHOICE APPLE TR EES, averaging 12 years cld, and in fine bearing ; with elegant Groves in- 
terspersed thronghout the estate. I: is the most Ergl'sh like 

Sandwich and Quebec and is situate close to 
Windsor, where the Western 


and beautiful property between 
the RIVER DETROIT, about 144 mile below 
Terminus (or Depot) of the Great Western Railway is. The coun- 
try abounds with GAMK, such as Deer, Wild Turkey, Partridge, Quail, Wild Duck of all sorts, 
Woodcock and Snipe ; and the Sportsman can reach some of the finest GROUSE SHOOTING 
Lands of the United States within 6 hours. Grouse are occasionally found on the property itself, 
To a private gentleman, or agricalturist, or breeder of Stock, the ‘* Park Farm’’ offers peculiar 
advantages + to the speculator it would tura out to be very profitable. because it could be laid 
out and soldin LOTS FOR VILLAS, with such proportion of lend to each as may be deemed 
necessury, évery fleld upon it teing, as it were, a pleasure giound, and park-like in appearance. 


The House and Farm Buildin ow ct ae one 
about the centre of the peaperte.” «the laiter of which are not in very good repair), are situated 


half to remain on mortgage, 

If Leased, the Term will not 

It has cost the Proprietor full 
ALSO TO BE SOLD, a La 


at 6 B cent., tor any ressonable length of time to suit a purchaser, 
be less or more than 7 years, and the rent will be £125, or $500 00. 
£9000 currency, or $36,000. awe sats 
Al > rge and Valuable FRONT on the RIVER DETROIT, con- 
taining more than ONE THOUSAND F EET, and on the best part of the whole River for Dock. 
age. Wharfage, and commercial purposes. [tis 1/; mile below Windsor, and immediately oppo- 
site to Springwells, in Michigan, where the Tei minus of the Southern Railroad is expected w be 
=~) . erms of yn will be easy. 
y the Statute Laws of Canada, Foreigners can now own, buy, sell, part wi i 
otherwise) Real Estate there just as British subjects can. A ae 





Apply to Cel. JOHN PRINUE, The Park Farm, near Sandwich, C. W. 





NEW PRINCIPLE! NEW REMEDY! NO POISON! 


HODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE; or, Antidote to Malaria ; for the 
Prevention and Cure of Fever and Ague, or Chill Fever; Dumb Ague, 
and other Intermittent and Remittent Fevers ; also of Bilious Fevers, accom- 
anied by Typhoid Symptoms ; Typhoid Fever, Yellow Fever. Ship and Jail 
ever, General Debility, Night Sweats, and all other forms of disease which 
have a common origin in Malaria or Miasma. 
These diseases are common to many localities in the United States ; but 
wherever they prevail, North, South, t, or West, they all equally sprin 
from the same miasmal cause. The great variety of symptoms and forms 
disease is owing principally to difference in age, sex, constitution and habits of 
the sufferers ; but as the cause is the same, they will ail equally yield to reme- 
dy that is competent to overcome or remove that cause. L 
By the laws of Nature, every principle has its opposite, and for every disease 
or cause of disease, there is a re-agent, or in other words a specific remedy. all 
Malaria, whether arising from Marshes, Stagnant Water, decomposition of ani- 
mal and vegetable matter, or even newly cleared lands, is the same in charac- 
ter and effect ; is a poison floating in the atmosphere, causing disease to all 
who breathe it.. In accordance with those unalterable laws governing the un- 
erring affinity subsisting between opposites, there is in the preparation before 
us, offered to the public, 
THE NATURAL ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA, 


which neutralizes the poison whenever it comes in contact with it, even in the 
open air, and when taken internally completely purifies the system affected by 
it of its baneful influence, and thus restores and preserves health. 

The remedy is believed to be entirely new, and unknown to any but 
the proprietor, who distinctly claims tlfe following extraordinary results from 
its use: 

It will instantly check the ague in persons who have suffered for any length 
of time, from ONE DAY TO TWENTY YEARS, and by continuing its use, according 
to the directions, a radical cure will be effected ; the patient continuing free 
from the complaint for ever ; unless subsequent exposure to malaria should 
make its use again necessary. ber . 

In its operation upon the poison in the system, it will immediately relieve all 
the distressing symptoms of bilious or ague diseases, and when the disease is 
cured, it will entirely prevent the accession of 


GENERAL DEBILITY AND NIGHT SWEATS, 


which so often follow the administration of other medicines. The patient at 
once begins to recover appetite and strength, and continues to improve until 
restored to perfect health. ‘ 

By its use Fever and Ague may be banished from every family and class in 
the community ; farmers, mechanics, and all labouring people may be using 


this article as a 
PREVENTIVE, 


And pursue their respective avocations in perfect safety from ague or bilious 
etna during the sickly season, which is often to them the most valuable part 
of the year. 

Since the introduction of the CURE in every part of the United States, its 
success has been so complcte and unvarying as to have fully proved these as- 
sertions in favour of its extraordinary merit. 


Equally Certain as 2 Preventive or Cure! Only Remedy Free from Poisonous 
Drugs !! Proofs!!! 

The following certificate from one of the most celebrated chemists in the United 
Stutes has been obtained, and a copy of it is attached to every bottle: 


New York, June 11, 1855. 
I have made a chemical examination of “Ruopes’ Fever AND AGUE 
Cure,” or “ ANTIDOTE TO MALariA,” and have tested it for Arsenic, Mercury, 
Quinine and Strychnine, but have not found a particle of either in it ; nor have 
I found any substance in its composition that would prove injurious to the con- 
stitution. James R. Curiton, M.D., Chemist. 
No. 84 Sacket street, South Brooklyn, Sept. 7, 1855. 
Dr. J. A. Rhodes: Dear Sir,—The wonderful cure your Fever and Ague 
medicine has effected on me, compels me to say that it has acted with miracu- 
lous effect. I had been suffering for two months, this summer, with the com- 
plaint, (which I caught in Pensylvania last fall)—and during my engagement 
with the ‘“‘ Ossian Bards,” I was seldom 7 from it,—it weakened me,—de- 
stroyed my energy,—and confused my mind. F 

During Ler opera tour I enquired for your medicine but could not get it in 
New Hampshire, Vermont, or Maine,—after the Bards disbanded I went home, 
and was again taken sick, the first bottle cured the chills and fever, although 
after two doses I was better, feeling a little feverish, through over exertion 
walking in the sun, I took anotherdose, and the second bottle has entirely cwred 
me, 1 am getting robust and well, and it would be ingratitude, not to inform 
you of the efficacy of your valuable medicine. ' 

I am constantly travelling in all parts of the United States, in the Concert 
business, and shail feel much pleased to recommend it to all persons suffering 
from this distressing complaint. ° ‘ 

I sang in Providence, at Howard Hall, in June; but did not then know of 
your Cure. 

If you want a tertificate of its efficacy, please write me a line and I will give 
one. It may be of some service to you, a3 I am well known throughout the 
country ; especially in Pennsylvania, Ohio, North Carolina, Illinois, Virginia, 
&c. I remain, your grateful servant, W. B. Harrison. 

P.S.—I should have said that I took Quinine, in considerable quantities, 
which only checked the chills ; but your medicine effected a perfect cure. 
Extract of a letter from Professor Fletcher, who was cured while engaged at 

Brown University, Prov., R. I. 
Indianapolis, Ind., March 1, 1855. 

James A. Rhodes, Esq.: Dear Sir:—Yours of 15th ult has been received, and 
I am glad to hear that a medicine so efficacious is to be introduced into this 
AGvuIsH country. I have the greatest confidence in its success, and can reas- 
sure you of its ha py effect upon me in entirely breaking up the chills and leay- 
ing me strong and healthy. ’ 

t like the statement on your wrappers that you will let the medicine stand 
on its own merits, and standing thus, I am most sanguine of its success. 

I expect to travel over a large portion of our State this spring, and I shall 
have abundant opportunity to recommend it verbally. Wherever I go I shall 
take great pleasure in thus testifying to its merits, and if you will instruct 
your agent to let me have a few bottles, I will carry them with me to distribute 
for your benefit. In haste, I remain truly yours, 

Mier J. FLETCHER. 


Had the Ague for Tweive Years!!! 
PROVIDENCE, June 29, 1855. 

Having been informed of the illness of a poor, but worthy woman, who has 
not been free from Fever and Aguea month at a time for the last twelve years, 
I supplied her gratuitously with Rhodes’ Fever and Ague Cure. She took in 
all four bottles, which pom aye | restored her to health and strength, and as 
four months has now elapsed, there is no reason to doubt the permanency of 
the cure. 

Iam also aware of many other cases in which it has been used and have 
never known it to fail. 


G. A. P. Mason, Apothecary. 


Pine Run, Michigan, July 21, 1855 
Dr. J. A. Rhodes : Dear Sir—Your Cure for the Fever and Ague has thus far 
performed wonders. It has not failed in one instance to perform a quick and 
ermanent cure. Some who have been troubled with the distressing disease have 
Nl ENTIRELY CURED by ming OO, ONE bottle of the Cure. Please send us 
immediately four dozen, as we have but three bottles remaining. 
Truly yours, Laturop & McLEAn. 


iain from a Postmaster. 
axwell, Delaware Co., Ohio, Aug. 19, 1855. 

Mr. J. A. Rhodes: Dear Sir—Your medicine has met with the most favoura- 
ble success in this neighbourhood. I have about five bottles left. I gave it to 
them at first, “if no cure, no pay,” although I was not authorized by you to 
do so ; but [ took the ee emg d on myself. But not a bottle has come back, 
and as I am almost out of the article, I wish you would forward me one gross 
of the bottles if you see proper to do so, and I will be punctual in payment. I 
enclose fifteen dollars on the medicine I have received, for which please send 
me a receipt. Ship the Cure to me as soon as you can—there never has been 
as much Chills and Fever since I lived in the State, as at present, 

Yours, &c. RicuarD Martn, P. M. 
Pantego, N. C., Aug. 27, 1855. 

Dr. James A. Rhodes: Dear Sir—I take pleasure in assuring you of the com- 
plete recovery of my daughter from Fever and Ague, of which she has suffered 
almost without intermission for over five years past, although I had tried vari- 
ous kinds of medicine and treatment. 

At my request, Mr. Reddick ordered from you two dozen, and I can say that 
it has not only cured my daughter, who took two bottles, but every one who 
has used it. This part of the country is very swampy and sickly. 

With this Mr. Reddick sends you the money for three dozen more. 

Respectfully yours, JAMES GAYLORD. 

The following letter shows the good effect of “‘ Ruopgs’ Fever and AGug 
Cure,” and the bad effects of ee medicines taken previously, which the 
lady wi obably never get rid of. 

pare y Soutn Depnam, Mass., Aug. 25, 1855. 





Price, £6,000, cash down ; or £6.500, half down and the other | now, bt 


Dear Sir,—You wished me to write as to the health of my patient, after 
taking the Fever and Ague medicine you sent, which I now take pleasure in 
doing. 

The patient was my mother. She has lived in Alleghany county, N. Y., for 
five years, and last fall, for the first time, had the Fever and Ague, which she 
cured in a short time by the use of **** ** * Fever and Ague Pills; but. last 
March she came here to live with me, and in May was taken again with it. 

She has taken the medicine which you sent—she took the last some four weeks 
| ago—and she seems to be cured of the disease, and her health is quite good 
it her joints and bones seem to be sore, and pain her some. 

The medicine I think is very good, and I could recommend it to Ague suffe- 
rers, and would procure it before any other within my knowledge for that 
disease. Yours, truly, CuarkEs R. KNow iTon. 

For sale by wholesale and retail Druggists generally throughout the United 
States ; in Canada, at wholesale by T. Bickle & Son, Hamilton; 8. J. Lyman & 
Co. and John Gardner, Montreal; G.G. Ardouin, Quebec ; General Agent for 
Cuba, A. F. De Costa, Esq., Matanzas ; General Agent for Venezuela, Dr, Ed- 
ward Macgregor, Maracaibo. 
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The Albion. 


‘September 29 











NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHINGTACELE. 


ed recetwed the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s Fair 
ho Ua eementie en hand a and well Stock of Rods, cial 
ait, Trout Flies, &e., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call ard examine his 


i hases. 
San Son aeas Oe THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the new Se ntine Spinner, ledged by expe: ienced Fisher 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. a | 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 
he Pt rnd ——<" = in _ part of +g United +o or caper 
from Charles Willmer’s Universa an ‘oreign News 
Offices, cles Willer ERPUOL, and BELPAST. 1s 


WILL 
ARTHUR WIL eee AST ison), New York. 


————— 





CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street 


10 -outh Jotn Street, Liverpool. 


LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 
E. MESSENGER & CO., 58 FULTON ST., Sole Agents in the United States for 
R. Smith's highly celebrated Cordial Gin, are p ed to furnish families, hotels, drag- 
8 and the trade generally with this favourite gin in its original purity, and from the remark- 
able success it has already attained are warranted in saying that it is far superior to any ether 
article in the market. 














ALLSOPP’S PALHB ALE . 
[* CASES AND BOTTLES As RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSI- 
cians and Surgeons, as well as the Eminent Chemists g tg A Agent for the U. 8 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Por iiam Street, New York. 








EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 

NO. 42 NASSAU STREHET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
Ww iiner & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the JUus 

trated News, which they supply by single numbers topurchasers, to annualeat- 
scribers and to the wholesaletrade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverytbing ofinterestre- 
to the War, land and son Sights. battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 wiil with the publicati sof Jan. 6, 1855. Complete setsand 
umes, bound in cloth and gilt, 1 son sale. 
Foreign N euepaneredetivened in ans “7 aut of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
—- fi d ° 
Sb Siotiensressieed ten every Newspaper or Periodical] published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
by of Europe, East Indies, China, or any part ofthe world. 


ey ae CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


THE HENRY CLAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, $200,000. 
OFFICE, No. 66 WALL STREET. 
Insures Buildings. Merchandise, Vessels in Port and their Cargoes, Household Farniture, 
and Personal Property generaliy against Loss or Damage by Fire. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Hagerdorn. 
Daniel Richards. 
Alex. McVonoebie. 
J T. Conover. 
E. G. DRAKE, President. 


single vo- 








Elias G. Drake. 
David M. Reese. 
Robert Me Ulellan. 


A. W. King, 
Nathaniel Sawyer. 
Alb. W. Robinson, 
John Castree, 
ROBT. DUMONT, Secretary. 
SAMUEL SMITH, Surveyor. 


Henry Hart. 
William West. 
Wiliam G. Lyon. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


T TP PEF a) Ae , N OVELLO’S OOCTA- 
N OVE!HO §S Cheap M USIC, vo Editions of Oratorios 
in Vocal Score, with a sepa- 

rate Accompaniment for the 
Organ or Piano-Forte. By 
Vincent Nove.to. These 
works will be found appropri- 
ate presents ; combining ele- 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q> Broadway, N.Y. 


gance with a moderate outlay for a standard work. 
WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED : 





HAYDN’S MENDELSSOHN'S 
Creation. (Bound.) ........seeee0 ++ Sl 25] St. Paul. (Bound.) ........,..+.....81 8 
—— Hymn of Praise—Lobesang. 
HANDEL'S Ry coeeee «e+. 100) Bound. 1 38 
Bolomon. ( BD) ccccccccceccccece As the Hart Pants. (Paper) 38 
Israel in BP pconmapoereeeda —_— 


MOZART, HAYDN, AND BEETHOVEN. 
The Three Favourite Masses, with the Latin 
words, and an «vg adaptation by G, R, Lo- 
raine, Esq., namely : 
eer welfth Mass. = 
(Paper.) ..... o 0erces 
Haydao’s Third or Imperial d> 63 Bound. 2 13 





Oo eRe eee 
22 SBRBSR 











Pececee eae m-cme eee 
Acis and Galatea (Paper.) 75 Keetheven's Mass in U.... do 
A r’s Feast. "= £0 > Bound, 2 25| Mozart’s 15th (the celebrated) Requiem 
Ode to St Cecilin’s Day “ 50 Mass. (Paper.) ..... Sthaéaknes dae 
Deborah. (Bound.)......,...eseeee8 1 Beethoven. ngedi: or, David in the 
Saal. (Bouas.)..... oo S60 606 che cbb SOO) WS MILD (55 000 ccacccce 75 
Romberg. The Lay of the Bell. (Paper.) 63 





All the Choruses from the octavo editions may be had separately, from 3 cents to 13 cents 


‘All the Solos from the above works are also to be had separately in full music size, at from 13 
cents to 25 ceuts each. 


FRENCH WITH OR WITHOUT A MASTER. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PUSLISH THIS DAY, 


NDREWS’ AND BATCHEL’:R’S NEW FRENCH INSTRUCTOR. A New and Com- 

prehensive French Instroctor, based upon an rigival aud Philosopbical Nethod appliable 

to the Study of #1] La: guages. By Stephen Pearl Andrews and George Batchelor. With an In 
troduction Explaiatory of the Methud aud a Treatise on French Pr ion by Steph 

Pearl Andrews, Price $1 25 

There are. incluving that now offered to the Public, three Principle Systems of Lingual Study. 
The first and eldest a merely grammatical analysi- with a body of verbal rul:s, may be called 
the Grammatical Sysiem, the Second which proceeds upon the simple imitation of nature—with- 
out accompany ing rules called the * O.ai’’ or, Manesca Oliencorff System, and the Third, that 
bere prerented, ca led the Philological or Invegral system, embracing Grammatical Analysis, 
and Rules, on the one hand, and the imitation of Na‘ure in Practice on the ether, in an appro- 
Rive order aud inauction of the Materials of Language, adapted to the combination of the ha- 

it of reasoning and of imitation in ghe adnlt (or partially adalt) mind. 

It is claimed by the authors that the labour of teaching and learning the French laneuage is 
immensely reduced by this new method, and tue success of the learner piaced upon a footivg of 
certainty never hereo'ore attained, 

General Cha: acterssties.—1. Ihe Cembinatien and concurrent presentation of Theory and 
Practice in their just Ps portions to each other. —2. A new Analysis of the Constiiment Ele- 
ments of Language. —3, Ine earliest }o-sible guidance of the Learner to a Panoramic view of 
the French Lang: age as a whole —3. The A sault aid Conquest of the vital difficul ies of the 
Language from the firet.—5. Individualization of details and clearness of Method.—6. ‘I he Leaa- 
ing importance #ccorded to ihe Complex Sentence and words of Vonnection.—7. The Freedom 

wed to Teache: and Leerner in the nodes cf using the system, 

& 1 Characteristics. Arrongement of the book.—Tbe | e-sons are full and strictly induc- 
tive. The exercises ure short and s mple, the observations following immediately the Lessous 
and Exerc'ses embody « Course of Com: arative Grammar never beretolore thoroughly attempted, 
while this detac! ment frm he pract.cal part leaves the teucber free as to the use to be made of 
the theoretical porti ns. The Book is divided mto Causes based upon the well-known divisiun 
Seren Fee pte ee be ps treatment of the Conjugations, of the Gender of 

. of the to mation of the Plural in Nouns and Adjectiy i - 
tives, and of Adverbs will be found novel and ingenious. ' 5 re 

Accom panyisg Advantages.— Tbe Introduction, Treatise on Pronunciation, on the Tenres, on 
Medes, Notes aud Phioiogical Aperc es covtain a mass of information on the French Language 
which would berought for eleewb+re in vam. The Sindent who is without a teacher will find 
pa he a a ond guarded by this new method through the intricacies of the indispensible 











SIMMS'S BORDER TALES.—UNIFORM SERIES. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 

ICHARD HURDIS; a Tale of Alabama. 

Partiean,”’ ** Gay Kivers,’’ &c. 
i2mo., cloth, $1 25. 


By William Gilmore Simms, author of ‘' The 
New and Revised kdition. With Illustrations by Darley. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

GUY RIVERS; a Tale of Georgia. Ky William Gilmore Sim . i- 
tion. With Ilostrations by Darley. (Unitorm Series.) 12mo., cloth, in ~ipigegpe 
Mi | Re peshAs tne ryt: OF JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN. By His 

enry Curran, with Notes aud Additions by Dr. K.8 i 4 Por- 
pace Me ees g lame cla “Sl 8 0s by Dr. KR. Shelton Mackenzie, and a Por 
Also, a Second Edition of 

BITS OF BLARNEY. By Dr. R. Sielon Mackenzie, Editor of ‘' Shiel’s Sketc 
Irish Bar,’’ ** Noc‘es Ambrosiane.’’ &c 12mo., cloth. 1 00 he Seer enn eke 

HAbITS AND MEN. by Ur. Doran, auinor ot * Tabie Traits, &c. l2mo., cloth. $1 00. 

Dickens’ Little Folks. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 

LITTLE NELL. From “ The Old Curiosity shop” of Charles Dickens 

The above is therfiret of a series of voiumes which has been unde:takea with « view of supp y- 
ing the want of a ciwss of books for children, of a v-gouruus, mavly tone, combined with « plain 
and conci-e move of parrati-_n. The writ gs: f Charles Inckens have been selected as the basis 
of the scheme, on accvnnt of the wet!-knuwu excellevce of bis portrayal of children,—qualies 
which bave given bis volumes their strongest hulu on the hearts ot parents. ‘its 

Wuh this view, the career of Little Neli and ber Grandfather, Oliver, Little Paul Florence 
Dombey, Smi+e, «nu the (hi'd Wife, have been detached f om the large mass of waiter with 
=— ba en aghage mma J oe and ey in the author's own lar qu to a new 

#8 of readers, to whom the iiitle volumes will, we doubt not, be as tiv ‘ j 
ginals have to iong proved to the general public. : pe eee Sa Pay OF 

IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY. 

MR. SIMMS’ NEW WORK—THE FORAGERS; a Revolut'o 
more Simms. ith Iilusira ions by Darley. 12mo., cloth. $1 25 

TABLE TRAITS. By Dr. Doran. l2mo., clo.b. $1 00. 

QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HUUSE OF HANOVER. By Dr. Doran. 12mo., 


oth. $200. 
PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING. 12moe., cloth. $1 00. 
J. 8. REDFLELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


NEW WCRKE ON AMERICA, BY REV. DR. SCHAFF. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


MERICA. A Sketch of the Folitieal, Social, and Religions Character of the United S 
of Herth America. By Rev. F. Hebel, D.D. lvel.citme Breen nt Seats 


Contents, 


18m, 38 cents. 


mary Tale. By William Gil- 


cl 








Part I—Size and Growth 
ond Literate o— Relig on a: d the Cnureb. 
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7 ’ 
- Bankers, No. 
N MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, Also, CIKOULAR 


o ari rant LETTERS OF CRSDIE for Mercantile purposes, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 





lexan: Broxelles Heidelberg, Malta. Rome, 
— ‘adiz, 4 Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Carisruhe, La Haye, Marseilles, Seville, 
Anvers, Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence, Sienne, 
At Coblents, Leipsic, Messina, Smyrna, 
Aix la-C Ne, Colozne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden. Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Basle, Dr y Liege, Manich, Stockholm, | 
Berlin, Florence, London, Naples, Trieste, 
Berne, Frankfort-s-M., Liveurne, Nice, Turin, 

rout, Genes, Lucques, Pan, Venise, | 

Bo! . Geneva, Lyon, Palermo, Vienna, 
Bordeaux, Gibraltar, Madrid, isa, Wiesbaden, | 
Bremen, Hambourg, Madeira, Prague, Zurich. | 
Breslau, Havre, Malaga, Rigs, 

Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street, Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sum 
to suit, } 








ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYVA,.—A delicious Tonic Cordial, of great | 
benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and dyspepsia. Prepared only by 
DELLUC @& CO., Chemists. 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS8, 
635 Broadway, and 260 Fourth Avenue. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. | 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious | 
Perrent’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 


arrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Apertent.—!n all cases of irritation or acid- 
Ean stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility, 
Prepared and sold, wholesale an retail by JOHN A. TARKANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Draggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y, 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhan, Dullue & Co., 


on Broadway, Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Druggists, 
Charieston, 8. C. 


D 








ELLUC’S BISCATINE,.— The best and healthiest food for Infants and Isvalid, 
Prepared orly and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
685 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
(ate National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
New York, August |, 1855. 
HE Undersigy. «+ nereby give notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 
Society of London, has beea changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
i on the 2nd July last, to 
| ion THE (N¢CERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applicatious for Lifs Assucance on the most favourahls terms, 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
C Edward Habicht, 
Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, 

Daniel Parish, Paul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
So.icitor—Robert J. Dillon. j Consvu.itinG Counset—J. W. Gerard, 
Mepicat Examiners—S, 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 

The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted, affording thereby every 
sib’e advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
ttlement of Claims, &c. 
All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 Wa'l Street, New York, and al! claims are adjasted and 
paid without reference to London. 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M. 


Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 
the State of New York for the pexetit of all dies in the United States, 


. E. HABICHT, 
5: G. HOLBROOK, § General Agents. 





John J. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 


Caleb Barstow, 
B. F. Wheelright, 
Heory Ludiam, 








Office of the Maryland Consolidated Lotteries Baltimore M.1.. 1855. 
C AUTION.—LOTTERY FRAUDS.—The Commissioner of the Maryland State Lotreries 
has deemed it his duty to caution the public against the numerous S#indlers who ciren'ate 
by mail and otherwise, fradulent t.o tery emes, and pretend to be agents for the sale of tickets 
in Lotteries which are wholly fictitious. 

The only legal Lotteries in Maryland are those drawn daily under the superintendence of the 
Commissioner elected by the people of the State, under the new Consiitution, to exam. ne und ap- 
prove the sc!emes and attend to the drawings. 

All the tickets in thes> Lotteries and «ll certificates «f packages of tickets, have the litho- 
graphed signa'ure of F. X. Brenan, Genera! Agent for the Vontractor. Office of the Maryland 
Consolidated Lotteries, Baltimore Md. Ali others are fradulent. 

Any information on the subject of Lotteries, the maoner in which the 


are drawn, 4c, &c., 
will be cheerfully given by addressing 


F. X. BRENAN, Baltimore, Maryland. 


URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it is for all, 
hurtful to none, and highly nece ¥y toth ds of persons to prepure the system for 

the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tual article ever discovered is DR MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & rich and delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices «f SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 











weigh heavier ; Superpbospbate of Lime, pene Des, 
| L 





of the most valuaol _— indig to this country and Europe, ig ope wih fine loaf sugar, 
{not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, @d INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpasved by any- | 
thing ever discovered. | 

Dr. McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS From one 
to six botules bas cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and al! | 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers CHRONIC | 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial complaints, and all ‘he most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is uneq by any preparation ever introduced. 

Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN & CoO. 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton str:et, New York. 

N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, /ree of freight, to any part ofthe United 

States on receipt of $10 by mail. 





HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THK AGE.—MR 

KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasiure weeds, s remedy 

that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 

ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never tailed except i» two case, (both 

thunder humours) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, ail 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to tive bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will care al] humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottl- will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 

. A ay is always experienced from the first bottie, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
tity is taken. 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried all the wonder’ul medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should core every 
oumour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour ii has tostert. There are 
no its nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I psadled over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it inevery case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children year old : to 
eld people of sixty. I have seen poor, “4 wo: my looking children, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. 

ief in catarrh and dizziness Some who have taken it have been co-tive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is anv de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvys disappexr in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like @ new person, I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiuns of it that ever man listened to 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough of it. 

Price $1 Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montrea! ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans 


TBs GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC,—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 

HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never atiained by any other article goes 
on ** conquering and to conquer.’?” There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can »e 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lay~ the teundation ofa g head of hair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale threngheut Enrope. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been Leyond all precedent, 
Specimens pave been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come ino competition 
with other preparations tor Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknov ledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inven‘or asserts 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 

OGLE’s AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided ‘uxury. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beantifyin 
the complexion. . 
To be bad, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C.H RING 
and A. B. & D. SANDS, New York; HAVILANW HARRAL, Charleston; 8.8 HANGER’ 
Haltimore; J WRIGHT & CO, New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO., Monireal : y 
MUSSON, and J BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNER. 
SHAW Hamilton; GEV. FE MORTON, & CO., Halifax, N.S, In England, ot R. HOVENDEN 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar’ 

ket Street, Manchester ; and of Agents throughort the World. . 


OOD ME DICINES.,—It ts estimated that AYE R’S PE 

and CATHAKTIC PILLS have done more to promote the public hee ea 
any other one cans. There can be no questicn that the Cherry Pecto al has ty i sthonsind on 
thous nd cnres «f Colds, Congbs, Asthma, ( ronp. Inflvenza, Bronchitis, &ce, very much re- 
suced the proport.ov of deaths from consumpt:ve diseases in this couvtry. The Pills are us yood 
asthe Pectcral, and will cure more complai: ts — Every body needs more or less purging. Purg 
the b'ood frem its impurities Purge the bowels, Liver and the whole viscera] syst-m from ob 
structions. Purge out the diseases which fasten on the body, to work its decay. But to: di-eases 
we should ¢ie only of oid age. Take «ntidores early and thrust it frem the tystem, belo e it is 
yet too strong to yield.—a yer’s Pills ¢o thrust ont disease, no only while it is weak but when it 


It gives great re 

















| ternal tains, Bilions Compla nts, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and many less dangerous but still 
—Political Condition—National Character and Social Life—Science | COmPlaints ‘or which a Furgative Remedy is requived.—! 


? e Protes‘aut Episcopal Church—The Methodiste—The ' 
utheran, &c.—The saptists—The Quakers—The Rowan Cathol'c Church— | 


| A plessant exception to this @itagre@gab!e necessi:y are the advertisements of Dr. J C. Aver’s 
Cherry Peetoral and Pills, which witha found ia our columns. We have published f rb mb 
fore, and always ith the e 


| any commendatio. 
| ral. Providence 


nas taken a strony h id. Kead the a-tourding statements of thore who have been cured by ‘bem 
from dreadful -crofula, Drorsy, Ulcers, skin Diseases, Rhewmatism, Neursigia, I'y ‘pepsia In. 


threatening ailm ents, such as Pimples on the face, Worme, Nervous I) 
tite, Irregulari.ies, Dizzine s in the Head, Colds, Fevers 


’ ’ 


ritabiity Loss of Aupe- 
l'ysentery, and indeed every Pha of 
hese sre no random stateme: Y 
au hen icated by your own : eighbours and your own Physicians. Try them once and you will 
_ be te be coe 25 cents per box. 5 Boxes ter $1 00. : J ; 

repared by Dr. J C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by i 

. Vn, a “ . = 4 & © 

and Deaiers in Medicine throughout this rection. . d SRT ba tis 


nts, Detare 





Few are aware how frequently Publi i 0 : 
ae ishers are compelled to insert among their adverti 
sta‘ements which they cau neithér saaction or believe. . ertisements 







eeling that fa e0 doing we in no wise lend ourse ves to 


t. £ ag : n deceive or mis- 
le«d the public, for we have had indisput.bie proof that his words are strictly true, with xb n- 
dant reason to Delleve that his m-dicines will do ail they promise andall thar ean be reasonably 


expected trom any medi His Cherry Pectoral is too 


well known in this community ¢ 
s, and mis Pills we are cretidly ) 


‘ > need 
formed are not infe 


or to his Pecto 
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AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Occupying three large Stores. The Subscriber has the largest, cheapest, and most complet ag. 


sortment of 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD AND GARDEN 
SEEDS, IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PERUVIAN GUANO—with the Government brand on each bag—and not damped to make it 
Pondrette, &c. 
. L. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water Street. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
EP war? BAACK, MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF MUSICALIN 
STRUMENTS, No. 87 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

The subscriber bas constantly on hand a largeand well-assortea Stoek of Flntes, Claricnettes, 
Flageolets, Fifes, Drums, Cymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Brass Band Instruments. 
Violins, Cellos, Bass Vols, Guitars at all prices and styles. Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 
for al) instruments ; Banjos, Tambourines, and Instroction Books for all instruments; Parlour 
Hand Organs, &c., &c.; at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retail. 

Bands furnished on short notice and on the most reasonable terms, 

A cal! from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 


EDWARD BAACK. 








cCO., HAMILTON, C. W. 
Subscribed Capital. ....... .....6..eceeeeeee 200,000, 
Aceummlated Fuad... ........:ssseccce -- $220,000, 
Annual Income.. .. £85,000, 


Branch Ojices at Montreal and St. John, N. B.; with Agencies throughow 
Canada, and at St. John’s Newfoundland. 

THE progress of this Company since the date of its establish ment— 1847—han been ene of un- 

checked prosperity. Siarting amidst many drawbacks and encountering many obstacles, it 

bas worked its way to a position waich can well endure searching ecrutiny. In addition to the 

origi al subscribed capiial, it now possesses an ample realized und invested fond, and s large and 
rapidly increas‘ng income. 

The featwres recommending the Company to public favour are, the comparative lowness of its 


rates, which never! heless afford a wider margin for contingencies than those of any other com 
pany doing business on the continent—the investment o’ its funds in Canada at high rates of in 
terest—economy in management—and a degree ef attention to colonial wants and peculiarities 


which none but a strictly Colonial Company can be expected to display. 
Amongst the branches of business nndertaken by the Company are— 

. Sums payable at death, with or without profit. 

Radowment Assurances, payable on the party attaining a given age, or at deathif It happen 
earlier. 

. Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorship. 

. Annuities, immediate and deferred 

Asturonce speetee, securing sums payable at death if before a given age, or annuities 
thereafter. 

. well oom assurances, one half of the premium for the first seven years remaining a8 & 


en. 

. Industrial assurances, providing sums at death in smal] amounts, and also annuities without 
liability to continuous payments. 

Money received at interest or fur aecumulation. a‘ higher rates than are allowed by banks or 
savings’ banks. Five or s'x per cent, is paid by the Company on money temporarily 
or pe manently deposited—the :ate varying with the duration of the deposit and the no- 
tice given prior to withdrawal 

Persons assured in any of the first ffve scales, finding themselves unable to continue err of 

their premiums, may exchange their policies fur others of smaller amounts, uvencumbered with 

further charges. 

Policies of five years’ standing purchased at a valuation. 

A policy on one life may be transferred to another healthy life, not of greater age than that in 
the policy at the time of the transfer ; the amount assured being thus made payable at the death 
of the substitutea individual, who will stand in all respects in the pos'tion of his preaecessor. 
smal! fee is charged upon the exercise of this privilege, which is designed to meet an apprehen- 
sion of loss often entertained by parties who look forward to the p asible discontinuance of their 
pclicies previous to death. THUR, M. BSIMUONS, Secretary. 

Hamilton, June, 1855. 
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NOTICE. 
OTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSFD BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom tor changing the name of the *‘ NATIONAL LUAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” baving on he 2nd tuly instant received the Roya! asre st, the bu- 
siness of this Company will henceforth be conducted under its new name, ‘ THE IN'ERNA- 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” JAMEr B. M CHIPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855, General Agent British N, A. Colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 

COURT OF DIKECTUKS IN LONDON, 

Edmond Sheppard Symes, Freq , M.1)., Chairman, 

A. Campbell Barclay, Esq., ohn E}l'o'son, M D., F.R.b. Jobn Moss, Feq, 
Charles Benvett, Esq., Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq., Thomas Nicoll, Eeq., 
Samuel Kiug Charch, Esq, Henry J Hodgton, Feq., Clement Tabor, Eeq , 
Joveph Tho mp-on Esq 
eander Starr, Eeq.- Auditors. Proiessor Wheaistone, F.R.8.; Professor 
John Radford Yeung. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J, Flan- 
’ egan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
Hon. 8. Cunard, J. fremain, H. Pryor. 
P ©. Bill, Agent. 
R. F Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. 


Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon J. Noad, Hon. 
Cc. F. Bennett, E. Stabb. 
N. Stabb, Agent, 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies 
D. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cnehier 
Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—Mexcuanis’ ExCHANGE, MONTREAL. 

Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed throrghout Canada, Nova Scotia New 
Brunswick, P. 6. Island, and Newfourdlanud, from ibe furmer of whom Pamphbiets, Blanks and 
every information may be cbtained. 

The advantages off-red by the “ International’? are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
earpestiy rece ded to the iderativn of them. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSUKANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.66 WALL STREET NEW 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus, 
HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


NEW YORK REFERERS, 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Fagq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnel!, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Esq. | Hon. Judge Campbell 
Samuel Wetmore, Hee. 1 Jobn Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN ©. CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 
Geo. M. KNEVIST General Agent for the United States. 


Maneger, J 
Montreal,. ...cccceces 
Halifax, N. 8. 

St. John, N. B.... 1.2 eeees 


8t. John’s, Newfoundland, 








YORK. 


State of New York 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
Jobn H. Hicks, Esq, 


THE NEW YUXK AN) LIVEKPOW 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 


Tied DOG a os. che 005 0065600 er sntbernsica eee. Unpt. WEST 
, SS 7 eee Rae ri eee 
The BAL TIO, 20 coves ceccccecccescecs ° ° ... Capt. VOMSTOCK, 
The ADRIATIC . ...ccccccccs cee. CAPt, ————--~- 


These ships baving been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 
aken in their construction, as also in their engives, to ensure strength and speed; and their ac- 











ions for p ers are qualled for eiegance ana comiort 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool 








in first cabin, $13u ; tu_secend do. $75, Execlu- 
sive use of extra size state rooms. $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until] paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Wednesday... ........... September 19 Saturday . Septem ber 22 
Wednesiay......... ° . October 3 Satur ay ..+.. . October 6 
Wedoesday. .....5..0 ++.-October 17 SAtUTGOY. oe cee ree wee tense October 2 
Wednesd+y.......+.6+...O0ctober 31 Satureay. . November 8 
Wednerdsy............,.. November 14 Saturday. . November 17 
Wedne-diy.... ..-Novembe: 28 “aurday. ... December 1 
Wednesday . December 12 Sarurday.......eeevece .... December 15 
Wednesday......... + +. December 26 Bate Gar. 4.0.06. 60 0. coe 6eeeed December 29 
For freight or ‘€ apply to 
EDW’D ra COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. * 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for old, silver, oullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
cious stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereot expressed 
therein 








NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE 4kE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. KE. Cavendy. | HERMANN. ...--.+++++.+.Capt.E, Higgins, 


These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 4 
Prorosgsp Dates or peunge--e 

















row New York. From Bremen, 
Hermann .......... ..-.----Saturday, Jum. 27.,.....,. Feb, 28 
Washington .........+00+--+--Saturday, Foo. 24.......,. March 28 
Hermann, ........-+e.+-ee+- Saturday, March 24..........April 20 
Washington ......0eeesee0 eee Saturday, April 21. ......5) May 18 
Hermann. ., ° . Saturday, May "*June BB 
Washington . Saturday,June | eee Jduly 18 
PORN. 0c cto cee co ces cecces Saturday, July 14,, oo etang. 10 
Washington. . . Saturday, Ang. U,, *“Bept. 7 
Hermanr.... . Saturday, Sept. *,... *“Oal. 5 
Washington ... .. Saturday, Cet. ws ‘wee, *S 
Bermarn....... ‘Saturday, Nov 3. °° ee a 
Washington. ... ..........---Saturday, Dec. 1, .....,. Dec, 28 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb 28 Hermann ,... Wednesday, Avg. 15 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 28| Washington... ... Weduesaay, Sept. 12 
Hermanun........ Wednesday, April 25 Hermann ....... Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May ashington.,. |: Weapesday.Nev. 7 
Hermann ........ Wednesday,June 2) | Hermann, . Wednesday, Dec 5 
Washington .. ... Wednerday, July 18! Washington..." Wednesday, Jan 2, 1886. 


Stepping o* Southempres both going and returning, . offer to passengers proceeding to Lan - 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and anes 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Hremen, fret cabin, main saloon, $130 fires 
cabin, lower saloon, 5110; second do., $6i) 

A)) Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Port Of ce, 

No Bills of lading will be signed on the day of eallin > 

An experenced surgeon 18 attached to each steame: 

For freight or passage apply to 


©. H. SAND, 1} South William et., New York, 


C. A, HEINEKEN & CO., Brereu, 
CROSKEYV & CO, Sonthampror. 
WW. ISELIN. YWavre 





— 


wm. rouna, ? 
3. J. AHERN. 5 


W. YOUNG & CO, PHOFRIEBTORS, 


OFFICE, NO 40 PARK PLACK 


